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would appear to have been d. person named 
Bang Sing* Bhanslahf, who, after a variety 
of adventures in Malwa and Kandeish, pur- 
chased a small Zemindary to the S. of 
Poonah, where he built a castle, which he 
named Suttarah, from it3 seventeen towers if. 
This person retained in his employ a band 
of desperate marauders, and commenced a 
system of depredation, which the feeble go- 
vernment of Beejepoor was unable to repress, 
and which his descendants have, although on 
a much larger scale, pursued aver since. 
Bang Sing died at an advanced age, and left 
a son named Maulojee, who entered the ser* 
vice of Jadao Row, a powerful Jagheerdar 
of the kingdom of Ahmednugger, xmder 
whom he acquired considerable wealth and 
reputation. Maulojee was the first who as- 
f^umed the title; of Rajah, and his fort of 
Suttarah, enriched with plunder, insensibly 

• II I I I I I I I I II I I < I I > )>.■■ I I I I » I II I I H II I I I I I . I ■> 

♦ Ferishta. 

i- The mother of the founder of this family, is said to ' 
have been an obscure woman of the Mahratta tribe of 
Bhonslah, a name which was taken by her, and by which 
the Rajahs of Suttarah and Berar, are still disthiguished. — 
indian Reports. 

$ Others say it w^ named Suttarah from its shape^ 
which resembled a star.-— >MSS. 



swelled intx) a populous town*. Sahoojee, 
his eldest son, having married the daughter 
of J9,dao Row, in opposition to the wishes 
of her parents, was compelled, after a des- 
perate resistance, to fly from the fort of Ma- 
hooly-f-, where he had been besieged by his 
father-in-law. He was so closely pursued, 
that his wife, then seven months gone with 
child, and consequently unable to endure 
much fatigue, fell into the power of her father, 
who sent her to the fortress of Savanore, 
where, on the 17th of May, 1^7, she gave 
birth to the celebrated SevajeeJ. 

Sahoojee fled to Beejepoor, and sought an 
asylum with Ibrahim Adil Shah; and, being 
unable to procure the release of his wife 
and child, he married another lady, by whom 
he had a son named Eccojee§, who con- 
quered Tanjore, and transmitted the con- 
quest to his descendants. Sahoojee accom- 
panied Rundoolla Khan, a distinguished 
Ameer in the service of Ibrahim Shah, upon 



* MSS. 

t See Wilkes's South of India. 
X Ibid. 

§ For the history of the Mahratta conquest of Tanjore, 
see Wilkes's distinguished work on the South of India. 

b2 
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an expedition into the Carnatic ; and was 
afterwards intrusted with the government of 
the provinces, subject to the king of Beeje- 
poor, in Mysore. His usual places of resi- 
dence, were Bangalore and Colar*, but h^ 
still possessed his patrimony of Suttarah and 
Poonah, which he intrusted to the manage- 
ment of Dundejee Pundit t; with strict in- 
junctions, to use no effort untried in order 
to procure the release of Sevajee and his 
mother- This old and faithful servant suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the wishes ^f his 
master, and educated the youth with the 
utmost CAre and attention, until he attained 
his seventeenth year, when the natural' 
warmth and independence of his temper, 
led him to despise the instructions of his 
guardian J- Sevajee, fired with the example 
of his forefathers, and taking advantage of 
the inefficiency of the government of Beeje- 
poor, placed himself at the head of an 
armed banditti, and ravaged with impunity 

* A small town in Mysore, and the birth-place of Hyder 
AHKhan. 

t Scott's Translation of Ferishta. 
J See Wilkes. 



the western parts of the Deckan. His bold- 
ness and activity, added to his fame and his 
riches, enabled him to increase the number 
of his followers. He became, in the course 
of a few years, the terror of the neighbour- 
ing countries, and was commonly known by 
the appellation of Sevajee the Robber* His 
ravages, at last, roused the sluihbering court 
of Beejepoor, and occasioned the recall of 
his father, who was summoned from Mysore 
to repress the turbulence of his son. But 
there is reason to believe, that Sahoojee 
secretly abetted and rejoiced at the daring 
enterprises of Sevajee, whose rising for- 
tunes he foresaw, and whom he invited to 
Poonah, where he was received with royal 

honours!. 

The convulsed state of the Mogul empire, 
opened a noble field to the fierce and aspiring. 

* Wilkes, and MSS. 

t Sahoojee was^ in consequence, imprisoned on his return 
to Beejepoor; and only escaped an ignominious death by 
the powerful intercession of Rund oolla Khan, who bad 
always been his friend and patron. He was permitted to 
return to his government of the Camatic Balaghaut, and 
was killed, in 1667| by a fall from his horse in hunting, at 
Bednore, where a tomb was erected to his memoiy, by 
Rund ooUa Khan.— Fm^^a. 



genius of Sevajee, who, from the captain of 
a band of robbers., became sovereign of a 
country, which at the time of his death, 
extended along the western coast of India, 
from Soonda to Gu^izerat. When Aureng- 
zebe first came into the Deckan, Sevajee 
appeared at his court and made a proffer 
of his services, which were accepted*. He 
acc6mpanied the Mogul army to Golcon- 
dah-f, and acquitted himself so much to 
the satisfaction of the prince, that he was 
permitted to collect the choute, or a fourth 
part of the revenues of TelinganaJ: but, 
on the departure of Aurehgzebe to Delhi, 
Sevajee disdaining the condition of a sub- 

* MSS., and Historical Narrative of the Mahratta State. 

i' An ancient city and fortress in the Deckan^ situated 
about six miles from Hyderabad. It was the capital of 
the Bhamane and Cutulo Shahee Dynasties, and was taken 
by Aurengzebe, after a siege of seven mon^s, in 1690. 
The treasures of the Nizam are now deported at Grolcon- 
dah, and no European is permitted to enter that fortress, 
without the express permission of his Highness. 

% A very ancient Hindoo kingdom, including Berar and 
the Eastern part of the Deckan, of which Warangole, a 
city jiow in ruins, was the capital. These ruins are said to 
extend six or seven mile» in lengthy and to consist of a 
great number of Pagodas and decayed Choultries, scattered 
at a distance from each other, in the midst of a jungle. 



ject, boldly threw off his allegiance, and 
erected tJie standard of revolt. He levied 
heavy contributions, with merciless indiscri- 
mination, on all the provinces which he did 
not reduce to submission ; made a treaty with 
the unfortunate Tannah Shah, king of Got- 
condah, whom he immediately afterwards 
betrayed, and invading the Carnatic, took 
the strong forts of Ginje^* and Velloref. 
He compelled his brother EccojeeJ to seek 
refuge in his capital of Tanjore; and having 
reduced all the country to the north of 
the Coleroon §, returned through Mysore to 
Suttarah with immense booty. The latter 
part of his life was spent in a perpetual 
struggle with Aurengzebe, who wrested from 

* An ancient town and fortress in the Carnatic, said to 
have been founded by the Chola kings^ 37 miles N.W. 
from Pondicherry. The fort occupies ihe summit of a 
h^h rock; it haa stood several sieges, but is now neglected 
and in ruins, in consequence of the unhealthiness of the 
climate. 

t A town and fortress in the Carnatic, 88 miles W. by S. 
of Madras* 

X See Wilkes's South of India. 

§ The Coleroon is the northern branch of the river 
Caverry, which, after a course of about eighty 4niles> falls 
into the sea, al Dericotta. The greater part of it is ab> 
Borbed in the cuUivatiOn o| the land. 
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liim a great pari of his Conquests*, and 
forced him to retire to his strong holds 
amongst the mountains of the Conkanf, 
where he died in 1680. 

He was succeeded by his son Sambajee, 
who inheriting the spirit and ambition of his 
father J, continued the contest with Aureng- 



* In 1664, Sevajee, uuable to defend himself in the 
fortress of Pool-under, threw himself upon the mercy of 
Aurengzebe, and went to Delhi; biit, entertaining fears 
for his personal security, he effected his escape in a bread- 
basket, from the house in which he was confined, and after 
undergoing much fatigue, returned to the Conkan, and in 
a short time recovered his former power. His death, 
according to Ferishta, was occasioned by the curses of a 
Mahomedan Saint, whom he had insulted. The WTahrattas, 
however, imagine that he was poisoned byJiis wife.— Sco^^'s 
Ferislita. 

+ The country which runs between the western Ghauts 
and the sea, from the province of Canara to Guzzerat. It 
may be termed an inclined plain, about thirty or forty miles 
in width, gradually sloping from the foot of the mountains 
to the sea, and is a fertile country, intersected by many 
small rivers. Raree and Ryeghur, both favourite residences 
of Sevajee, may be considered as the strongest fortresses in 
the Conkan. The former now belongs to the Rajah of Cola- 
pore, and is situated on the sea coast, seventeen miles N. 
of Goa. 

J Ferishta says, that Sambajee possessed no talents for 
government, and that he was entirely devoted to wine and 



zebe, by whom he was taken, and put to 
death in J691* Sahoojee, the son of Sam- 
bajee, was the third Rajah of Sattarg^h, and 
under this prince the Mahratta power ap- 
proached toward its zenith. It is probable, 
however, that the conduct of Aurengzebe 
himself, in annihilating the Mahomedan kings 
of the Deckan, who alone could bflfer any 
opposition to the arms of Sahoojee, contri- 
buted more towards the conquests and ag- 
grandizement of the Mahrattas, than even 
the example of Sevajee, or the valour of his 
followers. The wars which the emperor 
waged with his brothers, required the con- 
stant presence of himself and his army in 
Hindostan; and, as he was unable or un- 
willing to employ the disbanded troops, and 
numerous retainers of the governments, which 
he had destroyed, they thronged in numbers 
to the assistance of the invaders*. The majo- 

women ; whilst on the contrary the Mahrattas assert, that 
he was a prince of great courage and enterprise. He was 
surprised by the troops of Aurengzebe near Pernalla, a cele- 
brated fort in the province of Beejepoor, and h^d a-hot iron 
drawn over his eyes previous to his execution. 

♦ Zoolfukar Khan, according to Ferishta, defeated the 
Mahrattas no less than nineteen times in the course of six 
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rity of these men were of Mahralta descent, 
and although the name had long been lost in 
oblivion, they continued t® spegik the same 
language, and naturally preferred the service 

months*. Our author E^scribes as a reason for the rapid rise 
of these plunderers, that the government of the p/ovinces 
was formerly confided to Omrahs of great rank, who always 
ipaintained in their employ, a large body of troops ; but 
that it was afterwards held by nobles of inferior rank, 
j^oor^ and rapacious, who, while they neglected t© support 
the usual force, were at the same time guilty of great injus- 
tice and oppression. The authority of government conse- 
quently sunk, the Zemindars broke into rebellion, and the 
Foujdars, destitute of troops, and therefore unable to com- 
mand obedience, entered into secret engagements with 
refractory chiefs, whick only tended to render them more 
insolent. The Zemindars were deprived of their arms by 
order of the Emperor ; and being left a prey tp the followers , 
of Sevajee, were,' in self-defence, compelled to join the 
standard .of the invaders. Contributions were therefore ' 
exacted instead of settled revenues, the satellites of the court * 
were guilty of the most shameful abuses ; and a capitation 
tax levied with unrelenting severity on the Hindoos, created 
universal disgust amongst that class of men. The ryots, 
ihtis oppressed by the imperialists, abandoned their 
tkrms it) despair, and in their turn became plunderers for 
want of employmevt. It is curious to trace the striking -- 
resemblance between this description, and the system which 
now pervades the Asiatic provinces of Turkey t or, to 
approach nearer home, the territories of our ally, his high- 
ness the Ni^acTi. 
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of a prince of their own religion* to that of the 
Mahomedans, by whom they were in general 
oppressed or despised. The roving life of a 
freebooter was besides better suited to the 
inclinations of the idle and ambitious, who 
swarmed in every province of the Deckan . 

Soon after Sahoojee's -f- accession to the 
musnud, it became apparent that he was . 
naturally of a pacific disposition ; and it was 
this which ultimately led to the usurpation 
of the supreme authority by Bajeerow Bish- 
wanut Xj who, with the title of Peishwah or 
Prudhaun, assumed the entire management 
. of public affairs. Bajeerow was a person of 

"^ Mahrastra was an ancient Hindoo kingdom^ extending 
along the coast of Malabar^ from tbe months of the Sapti 
to Goa. 

f Jadao Row^ or^ as he h called by Scott, Dfauimfdi 
Jadao, distinguished himself in the Mahratta wars, against 
the generals of Aurengzebe in the beginning of Sahoojee's 
reign ; but even at this time divisions prevailed among the 
Mahratta chief?^ and Jadao Row is represented as havii^ 
acted to a certain degree independently of the Rajah o^ 
Suttarah. The Pindarics are frequently mentioned in these 
wars, and in particular the chief, named Ponnapah, who 
resided at Kerah, and who afterwards, driven from hence^ 
ravaged part^of the Camatic, tod took Vellore. 

% Ballajeerow, the father of- Bajeerow, was a Bramin of ' 
Suwurdun in the Conkan, and commanded five, hundred 
horse in the service of Sevajee. 
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great ability, and his wisdom and policy 
continued to his family the power which he 
had originally usurped : this form of govern- 
ment has subsisted until the present day, the 
title is become hereditary, and on the death 
of a Peishwah, his successor is invested by 
Jiis now titular sovereign with the ensigns of 
office*. The name of the Rajah of Suttarah 
is in fact almost forgotten, and the Peishwah 
being in the possession of the executive 
power and authority, has been invariably 
treatied as the legitimate head of the Mah- 
ratta empire -f-. 

The death of Aurengzebe which occurred 
in 1707, and the civil wars which distracted 
the Mogul Empire ever afterwards, stimu- 
lated the Mahrattas to exertion, and presented 
tathe Peishwah, an admirable opportunity 
for carrying his ambitious schemes into exe- 
cution. At a meeting of the principal chiefs 
convened by Bajeerow before he took the field, 
it was agreed that each chieftain should main- 
tain a certain number of troops, and keepings 

one-half of the spoil taken by himself, should 

_ 

* See Papers relative to the late Mahratta War laid before 
Parliament, 
t India Reports and MSS. 
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deliver the other to the Peishwah or rather 
to his master, the Rajah of Suttarah *. This 
convention gave rise to the Mahratta confede- 
racy, and changed the nature of the govern- 
ment from an absolute monarchy, as it existed 
under Sevajee, to a sort of republic of chief- 
tains, who were guaranteed in the possession of 
certain rights and privileges, and permitted 
to govern their own Jagheers in any manner 
they thought proper, on condition that they 
should recognise Sahoojee as the head of the 
empire, and the Peishwah as his prime 
minister -f. 

Bajeerow commenced his operations by 
the taking of Beejepoor, and by levying the 
choute on the districts around Hyderabad. 
All the open country lying between the Ner- 
budda J and the Toombudra § submitted to 

♦ MSS. 

t MSS. 

:|: One of the finest rivers in India, it has its source in the 
province of Gundwana ; and after pursuing a westerly 
xourse of nearly seven hundred miles, empties itself into the 
Gulf of Cambay, near Baroach. The Nerbudda divides the 
Deckan from Hindostan, and is not fordable for many 
months in the year. , 

§ A large river which divides the territories of the Com- 
pany from those of the Nizam. It is formed by the junction 
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him ; and he subsequently took a leading 
part in the disputes between the sons of Ba- 
hader Shah, and was inyited to Delhi at the 
head of an army *. On the deposition of 
Ferocksere in 1719, and the succession of Ma- 
homed Shah AUum, AH Khan, wa^ appointed 
soubahdar of the Deckan, and Bajeerow who 
was then at the capital, was requested to 
install him in his niew office. But previously 
to his departure from the court, the crafty 
Mahratta demanded^ as a remuneration for 
past services, permission to collect the choute 
from the provinces of Bengal, Mahva -f* and 
Guzzerat. The feeble representative of 
Timour had not the power of refusing this 
insolent demand, and his compliance there- 
with materially contributed towards the fu- 

. ^ , r^ : i 

of the Tunga and Bhudra, both of which have their sources 
io the western Ghauts, about the parallel of Mangalore. 
This river which falls into the Kistna, between the 78th and 
79th degrees of ej^t longitude, contains a large volume of 
water during the S. W. Monsoon, but is fordable in the dry 
seasons. 

* Historical Narrative. 

f A large province of Hindostan, extending along the 
northern l>ank of the Nerbudda, nearly three hundred miles 
in length, and about one hundred and fifty in breadth. It is 
a mountainous, but rich, fertile, and well-watered country, 
capable of producing abundance of the finest cotton. 
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ture aggrandizement of the Mahrattas, in- 
asmuch as it paved the way to the subjuga-^ 
tion of some of the most fertile provinces of 
the Mogul empire, and gave Bajeerow a 
legitimate right to interfere in the affairs of 
Hindostan *. Allum Ali Khan had scarcely 
been seated in his government, before he 
was called upon to oppose the famous Ni^am 
ool Moolk, by whom he was defeated and 
slain near Ballapore -f*. Bajeerow, on the 
promise of an additional choute, joined his 
forces to those of the successful Soubahdar ; 
and turning every occurrence . to his own 
advantage, followed up his plans with un- 
wearied perseverance:!;. 

In 1724 Guzzeratwas subdued by Pillajee 
Guickwar, who, fixing his residence at 
Bcoderah§, was permitted by Sahoojee to 
assume the title of Rajah, which his suc- 
cessors still retain ; and, in 1732, the-Peish- 

■ ' > 

* Historical Narrative pf th^ M^s^ta State. 

t Ballapore i9 a small town in ^en^, about thirty milfi^ 
from £ilichpoor. — ^MSS. • . 

J Historical Narrative.. 

^ A city an4 forfi|^ss in Gnzzerat, situate inlat. 9,9^ Id; 
N. long;. 73** 24' E. It is a large aa^ flourishing towii^ fu^4 
the usual reaijdjaiice of the Guigkwar, or Mahratta Chi«f| of 
Guzzerat.«-nScof^'5 Ferishta. 
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wah procured for himself the title of Sou- , 
bahdar* of Malwaf , the whole of which pro- 
vince, together with the greater part of 
Kandeish J, he had already reduced. 

In 1735 he invaded Bundelcund§, whilst 
Mulhar Row Holkar overran the provinces of 
Agra II, and carried his devastations to the 

* Scott's Ferishta. 

t Thi^ province was at first divided between the Rajah 
ofSuttarah, the Peishwah, and Mulhar Row Holkar ; but 
Bajeerow afterwards gave his master's share to Janajee 
Scindiah, the ancestcw of Dowlut Row. 

J An ancient Soubah of the Deckan, about one hundred 
and eighty miles in length, and eighty in breadth. It 
is situated to the S. of Malwa, and abounds in strong 
castles. It is partly possessed by the Peish^Vah, partly by 
the Holkar family, and partly by Scmdiah, who always keep5 
a garrison in Asseerghur, the strongest fortress in the pro- 
vince. ^ . 

§ An extensive and mountainous province of Hindostan, 
•ituate between the «4th and 26th degrees of north lati- 
tude. This province, when ceded to the British Govern- 
ment, was in a neglected state, being in a great measure 
covered with jungle, but its geographical position, as imme- 
diately adjoining the territories of the predatory powers,- 
could Hot fail to make it, in a political point of view, a 
highly valuable acquisition. 

II The capital of a province of the same name in Hin- 
dostan, situate on the right bank of the Jumna, and the 
capital of the Mogul empire in the reign of Akbar. It is 
one hundred and thirty-seven miles from Delhi, and about 
eight hundred from Calcutta. 
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gates of that city. Holkar was defeated, 
however, by Boorhan ool Moolk, and after 
losing half of his army in the Jumna, he 
joined the Peishwah under the walls of 
Gwalior. Bajeerow then advanced to Delhi, 
carrying fire and desolation into that devoted 
country, and was only induced to retire in 
consequence of the advance of Boorhan 
ool Moolk, and a promise from Mahomed 
of the choute of the whole of the Mogul 
empire*. He returned to Malwa, where 
he remained until 1738, when Nizam o(A 
Moolk having proceeded to Delhi, to meet 
Nadir Shah, Bajeerow conceived that the 
absence of the father offered a fair occasion 
for effecting the destruction of the son, and 
accordingly advanced to Aurungabad-f, 
against Nazir Jung, who had been left in 
charge of the government. The young 
prince by no means intimidated, put him- 
self at the head of his army, and forced 

* ScoU's Ferishta. 

t A large city, and once the capital of the Deckan, but 
now fallen to decay. It is situated a few miles from 
Dowletabad, and contains the ruins of a palace, said to have 
been built by Aurengzebe, when he laid siege to that 
fortress. 

C 
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th€f Mahrattas to retire. The armies after- 
wards came in sight of each other, near 
Poonah, and the issue of a desperate action 
fought in the plains to the north-east of that 
city, was fatal to Bajeerow, and glftrious to 
Nazir Jung; who, after having burnt 
Poonah, and the Pettah of Suttarah, re- 
turned in triumph to Aurungabad *. Bajee^ 
row died a few months after his defeat, and 
his son, Ballajee Row, was immediately after- 
wards invested by Sahoojee with the title of 
Peishwah, and with the whole of the author 
rity annexed to the situation -f*. Ballajee 
Row was not inferior to his father in cou- 
rage, talents, or ambition; and under hin 
directions the power of the Mahrattas was 
felt from the Sutlege J to the Caverry , and 
from the Gulf of Cambay to the shores of 
Cuttack. 

Sahoojee died in 1740, in the fiftieth year 
of his reign |, during the greater part of 
which time he had scarcely ever moved 

* Hbtorical Narrative^ and MSS. 
t Historical Narrative. 

% The ancient Hyphasis^ and one of the rirers of die 
Punjab. 
^ India Reports, and MSS. 
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beyond the threshold of his palace at Sut- 
tarah. His name had, indeed, been almost 
forgotten during the latter years of his lifi^ 
He insensibly became an empty pageant, 
and altholigh his successors continue to be 
treated with the outward marks of sove- 
reignty *, they ' cannot be viewed in any 
other light, th»n asi ^the state prisoners of 
the Peishwah -f . It wpuld seem as if the 
extraordinary exertions of Sevajee had ex- 
hausted the vitai heat of the blood, since 
none of his descendants^ excepting Samba- 
jee, displayed a single spark of his spirit, or 
made the snwtJJesit effort to recover that 
authqrity, of which tiiey had tamely suf- 
fered themselves to be deprived. Sahoojec 
having no childijen of his own,, had adopted 
his grand-ruephew, Madajee Bhonslah, bujt 
this person was deemed unfit to fill the situa>- 
tion of Rajah of Suttaralv and the selection 



* No Peishwah can enter upon the duties of hia office 
mthout receiving a dress of lionour from the Rajah of Sut« 
tarab. The country round his residence is exempt from 
taxation ; and when a chief enters the district of Suttarah 
the ensigns of power are laid aside, and the nakaru ceaset 
to beat. — India Papers. 

t India Papers. 

c2 
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fell on Ram Rajah, a prince of weak under- 
standing, and of a disposition still more 
&eble and indolent than that of his prede- 
cessor *. He was consequently a fit tool for 
the purposes of Ballajee Row, by whom, 
indeed, he had been raised to the mus- 
nud -f-. The iabilities and exertions of the 
new Peishwah, together with the precipitate 
conduct of Nazir Jung, and the want of 
union on the part of their enemies, soon 
enabled the Mahrattas * to retrieve their 
afiairs, and to wipe away the disgrace of 
their defeat at Poonah. 

About 1741 Ragojee Bhonslah, the buck- 
shee, or commander-in-chief of the troops, 
conquered Berar, and part of Gundwana J, 
these provinces were at first granted to him in 
jagheer,and afterwards erected by him into an 
independent principality, which he governed 



» MSS. 

t MSS. 

% A large provbce belonging to the Rajah of Berar, 
extendbg from the 19th to the 25th degree of north latitude, 
bounded on the £. by Bengal and Orissa, and on the W. 
by Berar. The far greater proportion of this province is 
poor, uncultivat^, covered with jungle, and yielding but a 
slander revenue to its possessor, the Rajah of Berar* 
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under the title of Rajah of Berar*. He 
established himself at Nagpore, in Gund- 
wana, then an insignificant village, and as 
he considered Ballajee Row as his rival, and 
the usurper of his rights, he seldom acted in 
unison with him f. This year Morari Row, 
one of the generals of the Peishwah, having 
penetrated into the Carnatic, took Trichi- 
nbpoly, and was appointed governor of the 
countries to the north of the Coleroon, which 
he oppressed for upwards of two years, when 
he was expelled by Nizam ool Moolk, and 
obtained a permanent cession of the district 
and fortress of Gooti J. 

The Peishwah did not fail to avail himself 
of the death of Nizam ool Moolk (who died 
at Boorhanpoor§ on the 24th of March, 



* India Papers, and MSS. 

t MSS. 

% The capital of a district of the same name in the 
ceded provinces, situated in lat. 59? 9' N., long. 77° 55' E. 
The fortress, which is situated on a hill| was taken by 
Morari Row from the Nabob of Savanore, in 1758. It 
remained in the possession of the Mahrattas about twentj 
years, and was ceded by the Nizam to the Company in 
1800_See Wilkes and Orme. 

% The ancient capital of Candeish, situated on the banks 
of the T^pti^ about one hundred and fifty miles from 
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1748), and of the departure of Nazir Jung 
to the Camatic, to foment the jealousy 
ah'eady subsisting between the sons of the 
late Soubahdar, with the view of reaping the 
harvest of their quarrels *. This was a gaide 
which he played from the beginning to the 
termination of his career, with equal con- 
stancy and success, and with all that vil- 
lany and habitual dupHcity so peculiar to 
his tribe. Alternately presenting himself as 
the protector or avenger of one or other of 
the princes, he levied contributions at the 
gates of Aurungabad and JBoorhanpoor, 
entered Hindostan, and obtained a cession 
of several fertile districts in the provinces of 
Agra and Allahabad -f^. Salabut Jung, who 

Oujein. It was on«e a large and magnifioant citj^ but 18 

now, for the greater part, in ruins. 

* Historical Narrative. 

t The most distinguished of his coadjutors were his 
brothers, Chimnajee, Ragonaut Row, and Sedasheo Bhow, 
together with Junkoo, Mulhar Row, Holkar, and Janajee 
Scindiah. The two latter possessed extensive lands in 
Malwa and Candebh, whence they made constant irruptions 
into the territories of the Rajpoot princes of Ajmere. 
Scindiah's .usual place of residence was the ancient city of 
Ou)ein, in Malwa; and Holkar established his capita] at 
ludore, thirty miles W. of the former city« In 1750 Jana« 
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had (Succeeded Ins brother as Soubabdar of 
the DeckaD, exasperated at the treachery 
and rapacity of Ballajee Row, took the 
field against him at the head of a numerous 
and well-appointed army *, Mdth several bat- 
talions disciplined in the European manner, 
commanded by the famous Marquis de 
Bussj ; but the Peishwah, ufiable openly to 
face such an army, contented himself with 
laying waste the country, and with hai^assing 
the troops of the Nizam, by unremitted at- 
tacks on his flanks and rear, a system of 
warfare generally adopted by the Mahratf as^ 
whose armies consisted of irregular horse. 
Poonah was again abandoned ta the flames, 



jee Scindiah marched ^ith an army to Delhi, to support 
Ghazee ood deen Khan (the eldest son of Nizam ool 
Moolk), with whom he returned to Aurungabad some qio'nihs 
afterwards. Here Ghazee ood deen Khan perilled in an 
ittempt to recoTer the possession of th^ Deckan, from his 
younger brother Salabat Jung ; but his sdn, who took the 
name and titles of his father, and who afterwards played a 
distinguished part in the revolutions at Delhi, still main- 
tained a large body of Mahmttaa in his service. They ac- 
companied him in bis espeditiop against Ahmed Shah, whoie 
cami> they surprised and pluodered. 
* Historical Narrative* 
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but SaJabat Jung was ultimately driyen back 
into his own dominions ♦. 
f In 1751, Morari Row of Gooti, was invited 
by the contending powers of the French 
and English t, once more to enter the Car- 
naticj : and in 1752 the Peisiiwah opened the 
campaign against the Nizam at the head of 
fittj thousand § horse, gave him battle in the 
vicinity of Bedur ||, and compelled him to sign 
a treaty, whereby Salabut Jung agreed to give 
in exchange for certain districts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aurungabad others more va- 
luable,' bordering upon Boorhanpoor, the 
favourite residence of Nizam ool Moolk^. 
Ballajee Row then proceeded to ravage the 
frontiers of Mysore, while Ragojee Bhonslah 
prosecuted his conquests to theN.E.of Berar. 

* MSS. 

t MSS. 

:|; He remained there upwards of two years, at the end 
of which period he returned to his jagheer, laden with 
spoil. 

§ MSS. 

II The capital of a province of the same "name in the 
Deckan. It is a large but ruinous town, was formerly the 
residence of the Rhamanee kings^ and is situate in 17° 47' 
north lat. 77* 48' east. 

f MSS. 
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Scarcely a month now passed without some 
movement or irruption of the Mahrattas* 
who had insinuated themselves into every 
part of the Mogul Empire ; and like a swarm 
of devouring locusts preyed upon the fruits 
of the land. Ballajee Row broke into Mysore, 
invested Seringapatam and Bangalore, took 
Sera "f- and CuddapahJ, and was induced to 
return, by the payment of thirty-two lacks of 
rupees §. 

Whilst these transactions took place under 
the management of the Peishwah, another 
army commanded by Ragonath Row, Scindiah^ 
/ Junkoo, and Mulhar Row Holkar, accom* 
panied the young Ghazee ood deen Khan to 
Delhi, and became the principal actors in 

* In 1753 Orissa was ceded to the Berar Mahrattas by 
Aliverdj Khan^ who was also compelled^ for a short time, 
to pay them the r.houte from Bengal and Bahar. 

t A town in Mysore, about eighty miles N. of Serii^a- 
patam. 

% The capital of a district in the ceded provinces, for- 
merly the residence of an independent race of Pattan 
princes. It is one hundred and fifty-three miles from 
Madras, and two hundred and thirty from Hyderabad. 

§ In this campaign the Peishwah was opposed by the fa- 
mous Hyder Ali Khan, who then commanded the Mysore^ 
army,— See Wilkes. 
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the rerolutions and cruelties which deluged 
that capital in blood. They obtained large 
possessions in Lahore *, which first brought 
them in contact with the Afgans, who, in 
1759) drove Junkoo from Lahore, and beat 
Scindiah not far from Delhi. Holkar, then 
at Jyepoor !> advanced to the support of his 
friends, but he was also defeated with great 
slaughter at SectindraJ, twenty coss E. of 
Delhi §. These events closed the year 1759i 
and in 1760, a war broke out between the 
Peishwah and Nizam All Khan, who had 

-^ - - • ■ - T - — . . . 

* A celebrated city id a proTince of the same hmn^, 
sit^iated on the left bank of the Ravery, lat. 31** 50' N., 
loDg. 73^48' £. ]t is now the residence of Runjeet Sing, 
chief of the Seiks, but is fallen from its ancient grandeur, al- 
though still a town of considerable consequence. 

t Or, ay it is^more commonly called, J^eoagur, is a rich 
tract of country, eittending along the right bank of the Jamna, 
about one hundred and fifty aAhs long from north to 8outli> 
and seventy in width from east to west It is governed by a 
Rajpoot prince, who styles himself the Rajah of Jyepoor, 
snd resides at a town of the same name, situated in lat. 
1t& 5^ N. long. 75« 40' E. This province ia rich and fer- 
t3e, but baa long been stibject to the ravages of the Mah- 
rattas* ' 

% A tdvirn in Hindo^taa, twenty-eight miles S« £. of 
Delhi. 

§ See Scott and MSS. 
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assumed the management of afikirs in the 
Deckan. The result of a battle fought* on 
the banks of the Poonah -f, recipiced the 
Nizam to the necessity of sueing for peace, 
which was granted him on the humiliating 
terms of ceding to the Peishwah the impreg- 
nable fortress of Dowlutabad J, Asseerghur §, 
and the provinces of Boornapoor and Can* 
deish, countries yielding an annual revenue 
of sixty lacks of rupees H- Ballajee Row in 
this war had meditated the entire conquest 
of the Deckan, and regarding M. de Bussy 
as the chief obstacle of the completion of his 
views, had offered him a magnificent esta- 



* Historical Narrative. 

f A river in the Deckan^ virhich has its source in the Iti- 
yady hiUs^ from vt^hence it flows west through the province 
of Berar, and falls into the Tapti, about twenty miles below 
Boorhanpoor. — Hamilton. 

% Dowlutabad, or Deoghur, a very ancient and cele- 
brated town and fortress in the Deckan, situate in lat. ig^ 
52' N., long. 76^ 2' E. This fortress crowns the sumniit ot 
a mountain, and is deemed impregnable by the natives. 

§ A very strong fort, now belonging to Scindiah, in thc^ 
province of Candeish. It was ceded to Madajee Scindiah. 
by the Poonah government, and taken by Colonel Stevenson 
in the last Mahratta War. 

II MSS. 
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blishment to enter the Mahratta service. But 
this distinguished officer having rejected the 
offer *, the Peishwah entered into a negotia- 
tion with the Enghsh, who promised to assist 
him with a small corps for the purpose of 
expeUing the French from the Nizam's domi- 
nions. These troops had, however^ no sooner 
arrived from England, than he employed 
them in reducing Angria to submission, with 
the view of making himself master of the im- 
mense wealth which that pirate had accumu- 
lated, but which, to his great mortification, 
fell into the hands of the captors. 

Soon after the conclusion of the above 
treaty with Nizam Ah Khan, the Peishwah 
despatched his brother Sedasheo Row, com- 
monly called the Bhow, and his son Biswoss 
Row, a youth of sixteen years of age, in 
command of the largest army he had ever 
sent into the field, to retrieve the losses 
which had been sustained in the northern 
parts of Hindostan, by the defeats of Scin- 
diah and Holkar. The Bhow reached Delhi 
without much opposition, and compelled 
the Afgan governor to capitulate. But he 

* MSS. 
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had no sooner entered the city, than he began 
to kill and plunder the defenceless inhabi- 
tants, and he caused the silver sheathing to 
be torn from the ceiling of the imperial 
Dewan Khana*, for the purpose of being 
melted into coin. He placed Shah Jehan 
Buksh upon the throne, appointed Naroo 
Suiiker to the command 6f the garrison, and 
quitted the city to oppose Ahmed Shah, king 
of Cabul, laden with spoil and with the im- 
precations of the natives t- But his bad 
conduct and indecision shewed that his 
abilities were unequal to the trust that had 
been reposed in him- Instead of keeping 
the field with his horse, according to the 
customs of his country, and continually 
hovering round the enemy, without risking a 
(iecisive battle, he injudiciously shut himself 
up in a fortified camp, near the town of 
Paniput; where, after his men had become 
dispirited, and his horses nearly famished, he 

* See Scott. 

t The rapid strides which the Mahrattas were daily 
making towards power, and the threatened extermination of 
every Mahomedan government in India, is said to have 
induced Ahmed Shah to advance from Cabul, in defence of 
the faithful. 
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w^8 foroed to fight on the most disadvantage- 
ous terms. The result of such a battle could 
not for an instant be doubtful; his army, 
whatever may be said of their desperate cou- 
rage on that day, did not combat for victory 
but safety, and a retreat was ajl that they were 
anxious to secure*. The slaughter was conse^ 
quently immense, and the defeat most com- 
plete : three hundred thousand f men, the gener 

■ ill 1 - . , ' . m ■ , ! ■ , ■ ^ ■ . ■ L . ■ 

"^ Caasi Rajah Pundit says^ that the whole Mahratta 
army, as if b^ enchantment^ turned their backs and fled^ 
leaving the field of battle covered with heaps of the slain. 
The victors gave no quarter, and the pursuit continued for 
ten or twelve coss in every direction in which they fled.— 
See the 3d voh of the jdsiqtic Researches. 

f Ac{;pir4ing to Cassi Rajah Pundit &ere w^re about five 
hundred thousand souls in the Mahratta camp, of whom the 
^eater part were killed or taken prisoners ; and of those who 
escaped from the field of battle and the pursuit, many were 
destroyed by the Zemindars of the country. The plunder 
^^ iiQp^n^e^ |in^ qv^ author says, thi^t a sipgle h^rsemafi 
might be observed carrying ofif eight or ten camels, ladein 
with valuable effects. Sedasheo Row was tho.ught to have 
Been killed, but in the year l779, a person appeared at 
Benares who called himself the Show, and stated that^ 
diottgh wounded, he had escaped from die battle, and fled 
to ^ hills of Cumaoon, where he had resided for several 
years. He produced many circumstantial proofs that he 
was the Bhow; his s^e, person,- and several marks about 
bis body strongly supported that belief, although there. 
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ral, and every chief excepting Hplkar, are said 
to have fallen in this sangilinary combat*,or in 
the pursuit; the flower of the Mahratta youth 
was swept away, and had the M^homedans 
followed up the blow, the star of the house of 
Sevajee would probably have set for ever-f-. 

The battle of Paniput, perhaps the most 
bloody recorded in history, was fought in 
the month of January, I76I, and it still 
forms an epocha in the annals of Hindostan. 
This signal defeat spread a general gloom 
and awful stillness over the Mahratta states, 
which, for sixty years, had been the scene of 
a constant and restless activity; and the 
Peishwah was so much affected by the deatli 
of his son and brother, and by the threat- 
ened misfortunes of his family, that he soon 
afterwards died of a broken heart:]:. 

appeared a difference in temper and manner, which excited 
doubt. His history yvM investigated both by Mr. Graham 
and Mr. Hastings, but he was suffered to linger in confine- 
ment until 1781» when he was set at liberty, but soon after 
died.— -See the 3d vol. of the Asiatic Researches. 

* Ferishta says that Holkar and two other chiefs escaped* 
Janajee Scindiah was taken alive, but afterwards puttf 
death. 

t See Scott's Ferishta. 

% MSS. 
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From this period the Mahratta prmces sel* 
dora acted in unison^ the extent of their 
conquests, together with the conditions imder 
which they were achieved, having, as I have 
already observed, changed the form of the 
government from a monarchy to that of a 
confederacy of chiefs*, henceforward^intent 

* The most distingubhed families are those of Suttarah, 
Berar, and Colapore, (derived from the same stock), Holkar, 
Scindiab, and Guickwar, most of whom have risen to 
sovereignty since the days of Sevajee. 

The first, Ragojee Bhonslah, died in 1749, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Janajee; who, dying in 1772> left his 
dominions to Ragojee Bhonslah his nephew, bemg the son 
of his younger brother, Madajee Bhonslah. This occa- 
sioned a contention between Janajee's brothers, Sahojee and 
Madajee, (the former claiming the government by right of 
birdi, and the latter as the father and guardian of the 
adopted child), which terminated in the death of Sahoojee, 
who was killed in action, in January 1735. Madajee Bhon- 
slah governed Berar, as guardian of his son, till 1 788, when 
he died at an advanced age, and was succeeded by his son, 
the late Rajah Ragojee Bhonslah. This prince died in 
March, 1816, and was succeeded by his son Pursajee, the 
present Rajah, whose imbecility had led to the elevation of 
his cousin Appah Sahib to the situation of Dewan. The 
Rajah of Berar never considered himself as subordinate to 
the Peishwah ; on occasions of ceremony, he is treated as 
the superior in rank, and, as the first prince pf the empire, 
claims the right of sending the Peishwah a Khelaut on his 
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on indiTidual schemes of ambition, which 
were promoted by the turbulent and unset- 
tled state of the times. The descendants of 

accession to office. He also claims the privilege of being 
consulted^ before the conclusion of any alliance between 
tke Peishwah and any other state. These pretensions have, 
however, never been admitted, aod Ragojee Bhonslah has 
ffiither been considered as die copunander-m-chief of the 
forces of the empire, or as an independent prince. 

The Rajah of Colapore is of .the same family as the 
Rajah of Suttarah; he is consequently addressed by the 
Peishwah as his superior, and treated by him as such on all 
occasions of public ceremony. His territories extepd alonf 
the sea coast of the Conkan, 'immediately to the N. of 
the Portuguese territory of Goa. He usually maintains 
fifteen hundred horse, and three thousand peons, and his 
territories are said to yield a revenue of about thirty liacks of 
rupees. 

Mulhar Row Holkar, the founder of this family, was a 
person of obscure birth, but of distinguished courage. He 
escaped, as ^e have seen, from the battle of Paniput, and 
died in 1766, at Mulhar Ghur, a small fortress in one of 
his Jagheers, about forty miles ifrom Calpee. 

Janajee Scindiah was born at PuUalee, near Poonah; he 
rose in the service of Bajeerow the first Peishwah, and 
accompanied him in an expedition that was undertaken 
towards the close of Sahoojee's reign, against the province 
of Malwa, which was divided between -the Rajah of Sut- 
tarah, flie Peishwah, and MulHar Row Holkar. As a reward 
for the services which Scindiah rendered in this expedition, 
he received a considerable portion ^f the Peishwah and 

D 
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Timour, exasperated against each other, did 
not observe, until too late, that their quarrels 
had nursed a new enemy, which threatened 
the extinction of every Mahomedan govern- 
ment in India; the Mahrattas fattened on 
the spoils of the Mogul empire, which, torn 
by civil dissensions, could offer no opposition 
to their encroachments; and there cannot be 
a doubt, that they would have succeeded 
in establishing their dominion over the whole 
of the Peninsula, had it not been for the 
misconduct of the Bhow previous to the 
battle of Paniput, and the growing influence 
of England. It is an empire which has 
risen on the basis of injustice, falsehood, and 
treachery; force, intrigue, and evasion, have 



R^ah of Suttarah's share, which grant was afterwards 
confirmed in jagheer to his descendants by the Rajah 
of Suttarah. Janajee was succeeded by his fifth son 
MadajeCy who by degrees contrived to get possession of 
the remaining forts of Malwa, which belonged to the 
Poonah state. 

The family of Guickwar is one of the most ancient in 
the Mahratta country; they have long been in possession of 
the greater part of Guzzerat. 

The Putwurden, Purtaneddee, and Rastiah families, also, 
possess great influence in the southern Mahratta country^ — 
Vide Notes on the Mahratta War. 
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alternately been employed to pave the way 
to greatness; and the craft and subtlety of a 
Mahratta has passed into a proverb. No 
power ever placed confidence in them, with- 
out ultimately having reason to repent of 
its credulity ; their motives are ever selfish, 
and the sacrifice of the means to the end, 
may be regarded as an invariable maxim of 
their state policy. The same ideas, and the 
same principles, are alike familiar to tlie 
Peishwah, and the meanest cooly in his 
camp; plunder has always been their avowed 
object, and hence it was, that their armies 
consisted only of large undisciplined bodies 
of irregular horse, until experience taught 
them that, without the aid of infantry and 
artillery, their attempts to take possession of 
places of strength would generally terminate 
in discomfiture. This led to the introduction 
of European officers, and to the formation 
of regular battalions, and this it was which^ 
by inducing them to risk a general engage- 
ment, with better disciplined troops, occa- 
sioned their defeats at Paniput and during 
the late Mahratta war. 

The chieftains of th(5 Mahratta confederacy 
have never been united by any constitutional 

d2 
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law, and although they acknowledge the 
Rajah of Suttarah as the hereditary head of 
the empire, and yield a nominal, indefinite, 
obedience to the Peishwah, as the first exe- 
cutive oflScer of the state, they are, in every 
sense of the term, independent, and admit 
of no interference in the internal administra- 
tion of their afiairs. Princes, who possess 
the power of following their own inclinations, 
seldom suffer themselves to be bound by 
civil institutions or established laws; and 
therefore, like the potentates of Germany 
the leading chiefs of the Mahrattas have 
not hesitated to make war upon each other, 
and even upon the head of the empire. 
We have witnessed, in our own times, the 
claim of the Rajah of Berar to the situation 
of Peishwah; the eflforts of Dowlut Row 
Scindiah to usurp the supreme authority, 
and the overthrow of the latter by Jieswunt 
Row Holkar, under the walls of the Peish- 
. wah's palace. As the constitutional repre- 
sentative of the Sovereigns, the power 6f 
the Peishwah to conclude all general treaties 
connected with the states, was formerly ac*- 
knowledged l)y ithe chiefs; but they now 
assert, and have exercised, a right to form 
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treaties and alliances without bis advice or 
concurrence*. 

The Mahr^tta princes have no regular 
system of jurisprudence for the internal ad- 
ministration of affairs in their respective do- 
minion?. Justice is unknown, and flattery, 
perfidy, and cunning, are the only means of 
ensuring safety or advancement. If the 
person at the head of the government be bold 
and enterprising, he will become a despot, 
and at the head of an army enforce implicit 
obedience to his orders. But if his spirit 
be feeble, and his disposition indolent, he 
will soon Jose all his authority, his court will 
become th*e centre of intrigue and corrup- 
tion, he will be unable to collect his re- 
venues, and the oppressions of corrupt 
ministers will drive the villagers into exile, 
or provpke open insurrection. A more dis- 
tinct nption^ however, of the internal ma- 
nagement of a Mahratta province, will be 



* All the treaties made by the English with the Mahrattas 
previous to the war of 1803^ were concluded with the 
Peishwali; his territories being less remote than those of 
any of the other chiefs, our interests were more immediately 
connected widi his, aiAl the situation of Peishwah had not 
then sunk into its present insignificance. 
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given by subjoining a short account of the 
jagheedar system, as it has existed since the 
conquests of Bajeerow. 

The Mahratta soldiers receive no regular 
pay, but it was customary to grant to their 
commanders, the revenue of certain districts 
for the subsistence of their troops *. These 
lands were consequently held on a military 
tenure, and subject to resumption at the 
will of the sovereign ; but they have almost 
invariably become hereditary, either from a 
want of inclination, or of ability, in the go- 
vernment to resume them. The larger por- 
tion of the Mahratta country is divided into 
jagheers of this nature ; their possessors col- 
lect the rents from the ryots at their own 
discretion, and pay their kists-f-, or yield 
obedience to the sovereign in exact propor- 
tion to his power of coercion. Those petty 
chiefs frequently make war upon each other, 
and he who is more able or enterprising than 
his neighbour, gradually rises into power 

* The revenues of a district are frequently assigned for 
a stated period to such persons as may have incurred any 
extraordinary expense on account of the circar, or have 
otherwise become its creditors. — See India Reports. 

-f Kist signifies instalment. 
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and consequence, as may be exemplified in 
a thousand instances. They pay a peish* 
cush, or tribute, to the sovereign, who has 
no light to demand more than the sum ori- 
ginally agreed upon, and who never inter- 
feres in the internal management of the jag- 
heer, or in the cultivation of the lands. In 
the event of war, all these chiefs are com- 
manded to assemble their quotas of troops, 
who are permitted to share indiscriminately 
in all the plunder they can procure: and 
since in a government thus constituted, every 
thing must depend on the vigour and effi- 
ciency of the executive authority, a weak 
princfe, unsupported by foreign aid, would 
either be deposed or sink into insignifi- 
cance ; while, on the other hand, a man of 
genius, of Active pursuits, will always endea- 
vour to encroach upon the liberties of his 
subjects, and the rights of his neighboursi* 



CHAP. IL 



BaLLAJEE row, the late iPeishwali, w!ia, 
as I have already observed, did no^ live to 
witness the consequences oi a battle, which 
had brolcen the power and splendour of his 
country, left (wo sons, Mada Row aiid Nar- 
rain Row, neither of whom had attained to 
years of maturity at the time of liis death, 
(1761). Mada *Row wis declared successor 
to the situation of Pe*ishwali, btft the factidus 
cabals of his uncle, Ragdnkth Row, (or as he 
was usually called, Ragobah), who wished to 
possess himself of the supreme auth6rity, 
disturbed the early paft of his reign, aiid 
involved the Poonah state in a war with 
Nizam AH Khan, the new soubahdar of the 
Deckan ** Ragobah, who appears to have 
been a person of a weak mind, but a turbu- 
lent and ambitious disposition, disappointed 

* MSS. 
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In his hopes, and apprehensive of his per- 
sonal safety, fled from Pfonah, and threw 
himself upon the protection of the Nizam ; 
who, readily avaihng himself of so favourable 
an op^rturiity to recover the territories so 
lately wrested from his brother, despatched 
Morad Khan with an army to support the 
claims of Ragobah. This general succeeded 
in silrprising the camp of the Mahrattas, by 
Swimming the river Beraiah * in the riight, 
k% the head of a chosen body of horse ; and 
liad the singular goad fortune to seize irtid 
carry off the person of the Peishvrah irom 
the midst of his army "f . The surrender of 
Dowlutabad^ with countries yielding a itr- 
vefitie of niiie ladks of rupees, was the stipu- 
lated price c^ his lii3erty J ; but an alliance 
purchased on such termts could not ,he of 
lasting duration, hostilities were renewed, 



* Xlie riy#r 3e0taah risiss in: the mi^antains to Ihe N.iE. 
of Poonah;aDd after bathifi^ tlie : ivtalb of Punderpo^i', 
jBiiterfl the Kistpai ix^r jthe towirof Firoz^ghun (This is 
*piie:of Ae^most beaUliful riy^tf in >theiMaknitto' territory, 
ttdis.i^eeBM ^<>r^ by the iHtDdoos.. It coiitiuDs a lai^ 
TOliim^ 0C ^t^ during the ipaius/fiBdiis^p^ased oo.'boatsiat 
Pundefjioor* 1 , 

. t MSS. t Mss: - 
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and while the Mahrattas cruelly ravaged the 
districts around Hyderabad *, the Nizam ad- 
vanced upon Poonah, which was once more 
abandoned to the flames 'f. Ragonath Row, 
who ,had been reconciled to his nephew, 
revenged the destruction of Poonah by a vic- 
tory over the Mahomedan army, on the 
banks of the GodaverryiJ:, which eventually 
led to a peace, concluded towards the close 
of 1763 §. In this war neither Hdlkar nor 
Scindiah took any part ; and Janajee Bhon- 
slah, Rajah of Berar, openly sided with the 
Nizam ||. 

* Hyderabad is the capital of the Nizam's dominions, 
sijtuated on the banks of the Moosa river, in latitude 17^ 15 
N., longitude, 78^ 42' £. It was founded in the year 1585 ; 
it is a place of no strength, but is surrounded by a wall 
seven or eight miles in cir^mference; it has a fine ap- 
pearance when viewed from a distance, but its streets are 
narrow and filthy. 

t It was never the policy of the Mahrattas to defend their 
capital, or indeed any of their cities. Their wives and trea- 
sures were usually placed in strong hill forts, while they 
kept the field vrith their armies. 

X One of the finest rivers in the D^ckan, has its source 
in the western Ghauts between Poonah and Surat; it 
crosses nearly the whole of the peninsula firom W. to £., 
and after dividing itself in the district of Rajahmundry^ 
enters the bay of Bengal by several different mouths^ 

§ MSS. S MSS. 
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The civil dissensions at Poonah, together 
with the war between the Nizam and the 
Peishwah, had induced Hyder AH, the My- 
sorean general, to invade the Mahratta terri- 
tories ; and his efforts were at first attended 
with such success, that Mada Row took the 
field in person, and crossed the Kistna in 
March, 1764. The army of the Peishwah 
was somewhat superior in numbers to that of 
his enemy*, but the latter was better dis- 
ciplined and equipped, and occupied a strong 

position near Savanore "f. 

■ I ■ ■ I ,. ■ ■ I — I— ■ I, 

* The force under Hyder Ali amounted to about sixty 
thousand men, divided into nearly equal portions of cavahry, 
infantry, and irregular peons, armed, with matchlocks, and 
supported'^by twenty pieces of cannon. The Mahrattas are 
said to have consisted of forty thousand foot, with a small 
train of imwieldy and ill-served guns. — Wilkes. 

t Shahnoor or Savanore is an ancient town in the king- 
dom of Beejepoor, situated in latitude 15^ V ]^,, lon^ 
tude, 75^ £2^ E. It is a capital of a province of the same 
name, and was long the residence of a Pattan family which 
governed die country between the Toonibudra and the 
Kistna. The town is small and surrounded with a wall, but is 
a place of no strength, and now in a state of decay. Thje 
principality of Savanore, when attacked by the Peishwah 
and Salabat Jung in 1756, consistied of twenty-two districts, 
and now includes the greater part of the territory belonging 
to the Mahrattas, south of the Kistna. 

Mujeed Khan, the grandfather of the present nabobs 
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Ma^aa* Row displayed considerabk piilitary 
taJent ia this campaign ; and bis genius, from 
the commencement to the termination of the 
war, pfi^railed over that of Hyder, who, 
di5Com6ted in all bis plans, and beaten in 
every action, was forced to sue for peace. 
A ty«aty was accordingly concluded* in the 



unable to withstand the combined fittack of the Peishwah 
and the Niztm^ was compelled to purchase a peace by 
ihe^HTender of half of his possessions to hiB enemies. Thi^ 
prince was succeeded by his son Hakeem Khan, who^ 
having contracted an intimate alliance with Hyder Ali, 
recoverec(, with the assistance of that chiefs the districts of 
which his father had been deprived^ and passed the remain- 
der of his life in prosperity ; but hb deaths which occurred 
in 1782^ was follQwed by the ruin of his family^ who were 
attacked and driven into exile by Tippoo. When peace 
was concluded in 1792, Savanore fell to the share of the 
Peishwah^ who granted that town and the adjoining districts 
to Hussein Khan/ the second son of Hakeem |Chan; but 
Kheir Khan, the elder brother^ having obtained from Nana 
Fumavese a decision in his favour^ was put in possession 
of his patrimony by Purseram Bhow^ who had received 
instructions from Poonah to that effect. The Khan has 
ever since continued to reside at Savanore^ but his country 
hss continued in so distracted a state, that he has never 
been able to collect the revenues* 

* Ragobah, who acted as mediator, is accused of having 
betrayed the interests of his nephew. Hyder's usurpation 
of Sera was tacitly admitted, and all discussions relative to 
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month of October, by Hyder, who engaged 
to restore the territories he had taken from 
Moraris Row, of Gootie, to rdlibquish hk 
claims on the province of Sayanore, and to 
pay thirty-two lacks of rupees *. 

The Pdshwah retired with his army to- 
wards the north, about the end of February, 
1765, and employed himself in regulating 
the internal afiairs of his territories^ and im^ 
proving his capital. In the following year 
he again took the field against the Rajah of 
Berar, who was the hereditary enemy of his 
family, and who had long endeavoured to 
procure for himself the situation of Peish- 
wah, which he claimed as his birthright. 
The alliance, or rather the neutrality of 
Nisffltm Ali Khan, was, ton this ocit^tsion, so- 
hcited by both parties ; and as it was the de- 
sign of that prince to pramote the disputes 
of the Mahratta chiefs, he declared in favour 
of the Peishwah, with whom be had a per- 
<8onal conference on the banks of 4ihe>'P6or. 
nah^. In this War the confederates • were 

*e Pdlygirs of Ohittledf obg, ^Kiadtoog, • M4d' Harpwiorfy, 
were stthHiously and ititentiondljavoid^i-^For'aii^exedlait 
account of this war, see Wilke$*8 South of India. 

* See wakes. 

t The dominions of the ^Ninrnt imd diose of llier R^ah 
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successfiil*; the Rajah sued for peace, and 
Mada Row returned to Poonah, in order to 
suppress the dangerous intrigues of his uncle, 
whom he had imprudently made his Dewan f. 
The latter years of his life were clouded by 
domestic quarrels, which were pushed to 
such a length, that Ragonath was thrown 
into prison, whence he did not obtain his 
release until a short time previous to the 
death of the Peishwah which occurred in 
1772J. 

Mada Row was succeeded by Narrain 
Row, the second son of Ballajee Row, a per- 
son who does not seem to have inherited any 
share of the ability or courage of his brother. 
He fell a sacrifice to family feuds soon after 
his accession to the musnud, and was assas- 
sinated at the instigation of his uncle, who 
openly avowed his intention of seizing the 

of Berar, were adjoiniiig to, and even intermixed with each 
other, in such a manner that no proper line of deinarcation 
could be drawn. Their subjects were consequently engaged 
in continual disputes, and it had long been the wish of the 
Nizam to recover the western parts of Berar, of which his 
predecessors had been deprived by the Bhonslah fiunily. 

* MSS. 

t MSS. 

X Nates <^the I^ Mahratta war* 
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reins of government*. But in tbis he was 
opposed by the nobles of the court, and the 
chieftains of the empire, who held the crime 
of assassination in abhorrencet ; he was dri- 
ven from Poonah, and the posthumous son 
of Narrain Row was proclaimed Peishwah, 
by the influence of twelve chiefs, under the 
name of Bara Chye, or the twelve brothers J. 
The principal actor in these transactions was 
Ballajee Pundit, who caused himself to be 
declared Regent; and who, under the name 
of Nana Furnavese, governed the Poonah 
state with distinguished ability for upwards 
of twenty years. 

A cvnl war now ensued, in which the 
confederates were assisted by Nizam Ali 
Khan and the Rajah of Berar. Ragobah 
was entirely defeated in the plains of Arass, 
in the province of Guzzerat, and was in- 
debted for his personal safety to the-fleetness 
of his horse §. He embarked in an open 

* India Papers. 

t The murder of aBramm is, in the eyes of the Hindoos, 
a crime of the first magnitude, and the punishment of 
death is never awarded under the Hindoo law, to people of 
that caste. 

t MSS. 

^ MSS. 



boat at a port in the Gulf of Cambay ; l^nd^ 
with the view of demanding succour from 
the English, landed at Surat, in 1775. But 
before I proceed to give an account of the 
series of events resulting from this occur- 
rence, it may be well to take a short view of 
the then existing connexiop between the 
British Government and the court of 
Poonah. • 

The contiguity of Bombay to Baglama 
and the Conkan, the original possessions of 
the Mahrattas, rendered it the interest of the 
JE^t India Company to maintain a friendly 
intercourse with the Rajah of Suttarah, and 
in 1674, Sevajee had granted them his per- 
mission to trade in any part of his domi- 
nions: but the conquest of Salsette and Bas- 
sein *, in 1739, awakened the fears of the 
Bombay council, and thenceforward it was 
Jthought necessary to get possession of the 
.^bove places -f-. 

The flight of Hagobah presented a fair 



*^ It is situated inl^t* IQ'^ 18' N^, aod only separated from 
Salsette by a narrow strait* It formerly belonged to the 
Portuguesei who had obtained it/ in 153 1^ from the Rajah 
of Cambay, by whom it was fortified. — Hamilton. 

t Asiatic Annual Register for 1804. 
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occasion for the accomplishment of their 
wishes, and the government of Bombay in- 
cautiously promised to place him at the head 
of an empire, from which he had so lately 
been ignominiously driven,' upon condition 
that he should cede to the Company, in per- 
petual sovereignty, the islands of Salsette 
and Caranja, together with the port of 
Bassein* • These terms were agreed to by 
the exiled prince, and the places in question 
were soon afterwards taken possession of by 
the British troops. A small force was sent 
into Guzzerat, which after having reduced 
the fortress of Baroach -f-, joined the cavalry 
of their ally, and advanced into the interior. 
Scindiah and the Bhonslah appeared in 
the field to defend the rights of the infant 
Peishwah, but they were defeated in turn Jt 
and Ragobah would have entered Poonah 
in triumph, had not an unforeseen circum- 
stance blighted all his hopes. The Supreme 

* India Reports. 

t Is the tapital.of a district of the same nj^me in Guz- 
^erat^ situate on the noi(th b$|ik of the Nerbudda, about 
tweoty^ve mUes above its junction widi the sea. — ^I^t 81* 
41' N. ; lorig. 73^ 6a E. 

X India Papers. 
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Governmeiit entirely disapproved of the 
measures of the Bombay council, the British 
troops were i*ecalled, and Colonel Upton 
was deputed to negotiate a peace with the 
Mahratta states *. 

This oflScer, in conformity with his in- 
structions, proceeded to Poonah ; and a 
treaty, confirming the cession of Salsette, 
and giving a grant of Baroach to the Com* 
pany *f-, was signed at Poorunder on the Ist 
of March 1776 $. The stipulations of this 
treaty were never carried fully into effect, 
the pacific views of the Governor-General 
were counteracted by the intrigues of France^ 
and another rupture soon afterwards en- 
Sued. But before I proceed to relate the 
principal events of a war which lastfed for 
^several years, and brought the Gompany^s 
affairs to the brink of ruin, it will be neces- 
sary to offer a few observations oh the state 
of parties at Poonah. 

* India Papers. 

t Th^ milliliters of the 'Peidbwah urere ut Ike Btatt time 
odilliged to surrendei^the diflftric^^f Cundlapoor, Jaulnali^^ad 
the fortress of Dowlelabadiy to^e Nixatn^ as an equmiifiit 
jfor the services he had rendered them during the war. 

X In^ia Papers. 
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Thie fi^ctiq>is spirit which had so long dis- 
tracted the Mahratt^ empire, still raged w\H\ 
unabated violence, and the unstable natufe 
of the goyernment, with an infant at its 
head, opened a wide fijsld of ambition to th^ 
militpji/ chiefs, ^hich form that hpteroge- 
neoijs confederacy, ^ach was bent on indi- 
yidual plans pf advfincement, and only 
anxious to build his own fortupe o^ the ruin 
of his rivals. Ragobah assjerted his claims 
to the office of Pei^hwah, by nxaintaining 
rtxe illegitimacy of Narrain Row, and his 
own right under the Hindoo law ,tp ^ 
equal share of the family possessions f« 
Madajee Sciif diah had ac^quir^d ,gfe^ power 
and repptatiop by ^is conquest? in Jlin,- 
dqstan, aj^d expected^ through ]th^ mean^ of 
Nana Fumavese, to usurp the suprpm^ au^ 
thority ; while the Bhonslah looked upon the 
family of Bajeerow as the invaders of his 
rights, and claimed the supremacy as the 

■ 11 ■■ ■ ■! '■ »ii| ii| I i>i ) lit I I n I I t J I) u I '^ i J * i n >■ ■ ■ ■*' ■ ■ |i|i ■ 

^ It 18 a custom among the Mahratta?, that wl^en any 
chief dies, his son, thbugh an infant, shall succeed to the 
(employments he may have held ^ under government^ while a 
division of the property is made among the family and rela- 
tions of the deceased. ' , / 

e2 
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nearest relation of the Rajah of Suttarah*. 
Purseram Bhow and Hurry Punt-f-, (names 
familiar to the English) were engaged in war 
with Hyder Ali Khan$, and Nana Fuma- 
vese, who, with the assistance of Scindiah 
and Holkar, had succeeded in establishing 
his authority at Poonah, kept the infant 
Peishwah, together with' his mother, shut up 
in the fortress of Poorunder, He detested 
the English as the supporters of Kagobah, 
and turned his thoughts towards the French, 
to whom he ojBfered an establishment on the 
coast of the Conkan. This gave rise to his 
connexion with the Chevalier St. Lub^n, 
whose arrival excited the most extravagant 
apprehensions in the council at Bombay, 
and hurried them into measures which 
proved injurious to their employers. 



* MSS. and India Papers. 

f They both held large jagheers in the southern frontier. 

% Hurry Punt was deserted by a great part of his nrmj, 
who went over to Hyder. Holkar^ and Scindiah were re- 
quested to march to his assistance^ but refused to obey. 
The Nizam was then solicited to come forward, but he 
would do nothing unless he was put in possession of 
Ahmednuggur. These occurrences took place )n the be- 
l^nnbg of 1778. 
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After a variety of negotiations, in \Thich 
the pusillanimous conduct of the one, was 
opposed by the falsehood and subterfuge of 
the other, the Governor-General was induced 
to espouse the cause of Ragobah, as the only 
means of destroying the growing influence 
of France. Nothing could, however, be 
more ill-timed than the line of policy pur- 
sued by the British Government on this oc^ 
casion ; our troops had been withdrawn in 
the plenitude of success, when our ally had 
a strong party in his favour, and a vic- 
torious army at his back *. But a melan- 
choly change had since taken place in the 
sitaation of his afiairs ; his friends disgusted 
at our fluctuating proceedings, had aban<^ 
doned his cause, and his army had either 
dispersed or entered the service of his rivals. 
Mr. Hastings was nevertheless resolved, by 
the bold and decisive measure of march- 

* The leaders of this party vrere Tukojee Holkar, the 
suecessor of Mulhar Row, Marha Pumavese, Bukab^ 
Puudit, and Succaram Bapoo, the rival of Nana, and the 
person who had negotiated the treaty of Poorunder. They 
invited Ragobah to assume the regency, but he imagining 
that they virere actuated by selfish motives, placed littlt 
reliance on their promises. 
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ihg an army across the peniiisula; from Ben- 
gal to Baglama*, to carry the war into thfe 
icentre of the enemy ^s coiintry. Overtures 
•were made to the Rajah of Ber^r through Mr. 
EUiot, who wa^ deputed, with the view of 
detaching him from the confederacy, and 
Vho Ivas empowered to dffer him the full 
support of the Goviernor-General in his 
claims to the possessions of the Rajah 6f Sut- 
tarah, arid to the Situation of Peishwah. 
Mr. Hastings at the same time professed Jt 
desire to securie the friendship of the Nizam ; 
but that prince openly avowed his enmity to 
Ragobah, and declared his resolution to 
oppose his return to Pbonah. A defensive 
alliance wis formed with the Rana 6f Gohudi^ 
whose provinces lay open to the invasion of 
Sciftdiah, and who looked for protectioii to 
the British government 'f-. 

The Council of Bombay had, m con- 
formity with their instructions, concluded a 
new treaty with the exiled prince, and as- 
sembled a force at Ballapobr :{, consisting 

* India Records, 
j- India Records. 

% A small fort on the continent^ at the head of Bombay 
harbour. 
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of five hundred and fifty Europeans, and 
about three thousand Sepoys, commanded 
by Colonel Egerton, who was accompa^ 
nied by two civil commissioners, vested 
with powers nearly equal to those of the 
commander, a species of divi(led autho- 
rity, which must ever prove fatal to the ope- 
rations of the army in which it exists. Co- 
lonel Egerton^ instead of advancing rapidly 
upon Poonah, which he might have sur- 
prised, pitched his camp at Campooly, at 
the foot of the Bhore Ghaut*, where he 
patiently awaited the tardy motions of Rago- 
bah, whose dilatoriness could only be attri- 
buted to his anticipation of the result. Tbe 
army, at last put in motion, was Jiarassed 
by the Mahratta horse^ which had amplp 
time to collect, and was led by Scindiah^ the 
most skilful of the Mahratta generals. Op 
the 10th of January, 1779> they beheld from 
the heights, which overlook the Mahratta 
capital, that city reduced to ashes; the 
adjacent coimtry laid waste, and bodies of 
horse hoveripg round in every direction. 
Colonel Egertcm had some time before, either 

— — i II I I III! Ill II ———I II I !■ I ■— — ^— ii—i*"Wi ^ ■ I I I I !■ I I I II I 

, * The prmcipal pass on the great road from Bombay jtp 
Po<mab^ situate about thir^ miles from the latter* 
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from ill health or disgust, resigned the 
command ; and that trust was now reposed 
in Colonel Cockburn, who held a council of 
war at which it was resolved to retreat ; and 
although even Ragobah remonstrated in the 
strongest manner against so disgraceful a 
proceeding, the army retired to Worgaura, 
where they took up a position. Here a 
council of war was once more convened; and 
strange and incomprehensible as it may 
seem, the commander declared that his 
troops were unable to force a passage, and 
entirely at the mercy of the enemy *- 

A deputation was accordingly sent to Scin- 
diah, charged with a communication to the 
following effect. That the expedition had been 
undertaken from an erroneous conception, that 
the principal Mahratta chiiefs were in favour 
of Ragobah's elevation to the Regency; but, 
being now convinced that their information 
was defective, they desired a cessation of 
hostilities, and permission for the army to 

♦ That a British officer, at the head of five hundred 
Europeans and five thousand Sepoys, with a good train of 
artillery, should publicly pronounce such a force unable to 
make good its 'retreat for about fiifty mites, through n 
^ody of predatory horse, must ever appear incredible, anj 
(Hn only be attributed to infatuation. 
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retire unmolested. Scindiah insisted' that 
Ragobah should be unconditionally delivered 
up to him, and that all the acquisitions of 
the Company, since 1756, should be restored 
to the Peishwah, with the exception of 
Baroach, which was to be ceded to himself 
These disgraceful terms were accepted, Rago- 
bah was dehvered into the hands of his most 
inveterate foe, two English gentlemen were 
given up as hostages for the fulfilment of 
the treaty, and the army was perniitted to 
return in safety to Bombay*. 

In the spring of 1778, the army, designed 
to be sent from Bengal to the western coast, 
was ordered to rendezvous iat CaJpeef; it 
consisted of six battalions of Sepoys, and A 
proportionate train of artillery, commanded 
by Colonel Leslie, an old and experienced 
officer. Holkar and Scindiah offered the 
detachment a passage through their territo- 
ries to Guzzerat, but another route was pre- 
ferred; since little dependence could be 

f Colonel Cockbura was afterwards cashiered, by orders 
^om home. — Consult India Papers for an account of this 
campaign. 

t Calpee, a town in the province of Agra, <m the S.W, 
side pf the Jumna, 
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placed on the promises of these chieftainsi 
whose sentiments were known to be at vari- 
ance with their professions. The force was 
assembled in April, and Colonel Leslie was 
empowered to negotiate ^yith the different 
chiefs, through whose countries he might pass, 
and particularly instructed to renew those 
negotiations with the Rajah of Berar, which 
the unexpected death of Mr. ElUot had sus- 
pended*. The promises of that chief were 
fair, but his conduct was evasive and Mah- 
ratta-like; he seemed desirous of waiting the 
result of the campaign, before he entered 
into any arrangement. Colonel Ooddard, 
who had succeeded Colonel Leslie in the 
command t> kept to the north of Berar, and 
continued his march through Bundelcund and 
Bhopaul to the Nerbudda, which he crossedat 
Hoosingabad:}^. The army had encountered 

* India Papers. 

t Colonel L^lie had incurred the disf^leaaure of the 
Supreme GovemineAt by hb great delay, and orders -were 
issued to remove him from the command, but before these 
orders were received he had retired. 

j: Hoo^ingabad, or rather Hussainabad, is a strong ifort 
on the Sj bank of the Nerbudda, in lat. 22° 40^ N.; long. 
77** SS' E. It formerly belonged to the Nabob of Bho- 
paiify from whom it was taken by the l^jah of Berar, and 
may be termed the key of the Deckan from Hindoistan. 
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little or no opposition*; it v^as abundantly 
supplied with provisions in Bundelcund, and 
received the most friendly assistance from 
the Nabob of Bhopaul. Fn»n Hoosingabid 
Colonel Goddard advanced toBoorhanpoort^ 
the ancient capital of Candeish, and in conform 
mitjr with the wishes of the Bombay govern* 
ment, directed his march to the banks of the 
Tapti^ where he arrived in February, 1779* 
He was nominated, some time after his arri* 
val, to the chief command of the Bombay 
army J, and by a series of skilful operations^ 
retrieved the honour of the British arms, and 
effaced the stain which they had received at 
Worgaum. He opened the campaign on the 
1st of January, 1780, by pafcsing this Tapti^ 
and on the l7th he invested 'Dhubay§, which 
immediately fell into his hands. Ftitty Sing 

, * Ball&jee Pundi^ the Peishwah's geaeral, made a slight 
effort to oppose the passage of the Cani, but he^ was 
quickly put to flight. 

t Tdis Was once a large and magnificent city, but isnoW 
in rtiins. It Is 'situated on the N. bank of die Tapti, Vwa 
hundred and ninety-six miles from Poonah, and one hmouired 
and fifty from Oujein. 

:|: India Papers. 

^ Thiis city is said to 'be very ancient, and is sdtuated 
about fdr^ miles N. K. of Bwotch.^^Bandlt&n. i 
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Guickwar, the Mahratta chief of Guzzerat, 
alarmed at the progress of the British army, 
concluded a treaty with its commander; by 
which it was stipulated, that they should 
protect each other from all foreign enemies, 
and exclude the government of Poonah from 
any sh^^re of territory in the province of 
Guzzerat; that the province should for the 
future be equally divided between Futty Sing 
and the Honourable Company ; that Ahmedr 
abad and its dependencies should be allotted 
to the Guickwar; that the British Govern- 
ment should support their new ally, in with* 
holding the tribute paid by him to the teish-^ 
wa;h, and that he should make over to them 
his district S. of the Taptij as well as that of 
Zinnore, and some villages /in the Pergunnah 
of Baroach. General Goddard then laid 
siege to Ahmedabad^ which surrendered in 
a few days, although garrisoned with eight 
thousand Arabs. Scindiah and Holkar were 
advancing upon Surat with the design of 
surprising that city, but on the British J^nny 
moving to meet them, Scindiah professed an 
anxiety for peace, and proposed that R?igo- 
bah (who had eflfected his escape) should 
retire on a pension, that his infent son Bajee- 
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row should be made Dewan, and that he, 
Sciadiah, should discharge the duties of the 
office until Bajeerow became of age. These 
arrangements being evidently calculated to 
throw the whole power of the Mahratta 
empire into Scindiah's hands, were deemed 
inadmissible; and, on the 22d of March, 
General Goddardf made a movement in the 
hopes of being able to attack the enemy j ' 
whose camp he. surprised on the night of the 
Sd of April, putting the whole of his troops 
to flight. The approach of the monsoon put 
a stop ta further active operation; General 
Goddard returned to Broderah, and the cam-p 
paign terminated with a brilliant action 
fought by Major Forbes near Zinnore, . and 
with the defeat of a large body of Mahrattas, 
by a small corps under Lieutenant Welsh, 
in which the former lost the whole of their 
artillery arid baggage*. 

l)uring these occurrences in Guzzerat, an 
equal degree of success attended our arms 
in Gohud, where Captain Popham defeated 
the enemy in several battles;: but the detach* 
ment under his command was quite inade* 

quate to the services required of it, and Sir 

— - — "■ II ■ ■ 

♦ India Papers and Reports. 
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Eyre Coote^ in a letter which he addressed 
to Mr. Hastiogs, represented in the most 
forcible manner the great injury to be appre- 
hended from* the employment of inefficient 
means, apfd the policy of nev^ undertaking 
&ny expedition without an almost absolute 
certainty of success, in order, that the im- 
pression, entertained by iSie natives of our 
great .superiority in arms, might not be re- 
moved^. Captain Fopham, notwjithstanding 
ihe smallness of his detachme|it, succeeded 
in ^11 his operations, and finished the cam?- 
paign by the capjture of Gwalior, a fortress 
hitherto <ieempd impregnable by tkie nativei^ 
of Hindostaxit) ^^d garrisoned with a thou^ 
sand m&i. 

The Bombay government having deter- 
mined upon the siege o£ B^ssein, the army 
was ordCTed to march from Guzzeifat, «ind 
arrived before that .place on the 13th of 

T fi' ■.. i- — V-: : — — : r-r-^ 

* India Papers. 

+ This fortress is situated on the summit of a lofty rock, 
perpendicular on all sides, exceptbg that by which the 
a36ailant& carried it. ']^ven J&ere, die scarp at the top wa« 
fi|dtc^jfe^t ^n h^i^, and the w^ lihiiiy feet. Tjhe party 
n^y/aLncad silepdy ip the nigjfit, and ^^9c^la4ed thje w^, 
whilst the garrison, confiding in the stren^h of the place, 
were locked in sleej). 
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November. General Goddard conducted 
the operations of the siege with regularity 
and pi^caution, and on the 11th of Decem- 
ber the town surrendered at discretion ♦• 
The General then put himself at the head of 
his troops, and having forced the Ghauts 
took up a position on their summits, where 
he spent some months in attempting to bring 
about an accommodation; but Nana Furaa- 
ve»e> elatied with the success of Hyder in the 
Carnatic, not only rejected every proposal, 
but sent a body of horse into the Conkan to 
intercept the retreat of our army. It being 
adviseable that the< troops should retire before 
tlie comm^ipemeiit of the rains, the retreat 
was begim iQ ^ mouth of April; and after 
having defeated and dispersed tlie Mahrattas t 
amounting to upwards of forty thousand 
mee^ the army was placed in cantonments, 
and no other movement of consequence was 
-■ ' . I ■ ■ ,; — • 

* Upwards of two hundred pieces of cannon, and ^ (;pn- 
siderable quantity of ammunition was found in the place*-* 
India Paper's. 

t The Mahratta army, whiph con^ist^ of forty tho^^nn^ 
horse, about six thousand bad mfantry, and several piec^ 
of artillery, endeavoured to .intercept General Goddard 
between the villages of Chawkey and Burwab, but were 
repulsed with severe loss* 
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fnade oa the W. coast of India, during Xh6 
yearl78X*. 

Colonel Camac, who had been, appointed 
to the command of a detachment to act on 
the W. of the Jumna, drove the enemy from 
Gohud, and advanced as far as Seronjet in 
Malwa; but disappointed of the aid pro-^ 
mised him by the Nabob of Bhopaul, and 
greatly straitened for provisions J, he deemed 
it necessary to fall back towards Calpee^ 
He brqke up from Serorije on the 7th of 
March, and on the third day h^ reached 
Mahautpoor, harassed by the Mahratta ca* 
yalry under the command of Scindiah in 
person. Here he took up a, position with 
the view of provoking the enemy to a battle^ 
and on the 24th surprised and routed him; 
taking ten pieces of cannon §, and nearly 
thcj. whole of his ammunition and bagga^* 
The detachment then continued its; retreat, 

and was soon afterwards joined by Colonel 

m ■■■ ■ ■■■■.. , , I I » 

* India Papers. 

t Seronje is .a large town, situated in an open and fertile 
country, one hundred and seventy miles N* E. of Oujein and 
two hundred and fifty from Agra. It now belongs to Ameer 
Khan. 

% The country had been entirely laid waste by Scindiah. 

%l India Papers, 
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Muir, with three battalions of infantrj^ and 
two 6f cavalry. Colonel Muir, being the 
senior officer, assumed the command, and his 
instrubtions were, to advance to Oujein, Scin- 
diah^s capita], in order to nfegotiate a peace, 
provided the Mahrattas felt equally disposed 
for a terminatioa of hostilities. 

To take a cursory view of the situation of 
a&irs at this period, towards the end of 1779j 
Hyder Ali KhiEtn, who had defeated the Mah- 
rattas in niany batt)es,a.nd made him^^elf mas- 
ter of Chittledroog ernd sevieral districts^ as /^f 
N. as the Kistoa, formed an alliance "withfthe 
i^izam, the: Peish^rah, and Ragoje^ Bhon- 
slah, by which it was stipulateid th$i«t tl^eij: 
united arms should be turned againstt the 
English. Th9»t the Peishwah and Scindiah 
should prosecute the war on the western 
coasts Hyder lAU invade thei Cftrnaitic, thfe 
N;i:;anni i map oh an arjjiy , * into! the ' norljheUft 
circa^rth, und • )the , Rajah of Besrar att^k the 
province of Orissa. But this coalition was 
attended with the same results as most other 
confederacies, where mutual jealosies pre- 
tail^ and where the contracting parties recog- 
ms6 no moliyes but selfish interests. Scinr 
diq^Vs piot^ons were, languid; .tJ;^e l^i^ftpi pjro- 
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tnised much^ but did nothing; the Rajah of 
Berar was evidently forced to become a 
member of the coaliticm against his inclina-^ 
tion; and Hyder AU alone fulfilled his part 
of the agreement, by overrunning the Car-- 
natic with a powerful army. He advanced 
almost to the gates of Madras and in a 
pitched battle, fought near Truoalluro, on 
the lOrfi of September, 1780*^ defeated the 
English army, und^ Colonel Baillie, with 
^reat slaughter. IT^e extnetnities to which 
the government of Fort St. George was 
reduced by this memorable defeit, in 
^hich they had ]o6t the flower of their army, 
rendered it necei^ary that immediate succottr 
should be furnished from Bengalf* Sir Eyre 
'Coote was accordingly despiatcHed by sea, 
with a strong detachment of Europeans, and 
it was resolved that a. force of five thousand 
Sepoys 4sh6uld ibUow as soon as possible, by 
CuttackJ. 'Hie conduct of the Rajah of 

• Memoirs of the War in Asia. ' 

+ India Papers. 

i In conformity witk the tenor of the cpalttioi^ the Bhoi^ 
slab had assembled at Nagpoor^ in the autumn of 1779, a 
body of thirty thousand horse, mtended, as was given out, to 
invade Bahar, under the command of his son. They took 
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Berar btul shewn that be harboured oo b^4 
tile intentions towards us, and as it was 
desirable that an open rupture should be 
avoided, Mr« Anderson* was deputed to his 
sou Cbimnajee Bapoo, who comnianded an 
army in Cuttack, to explain the wishes of 
Jtfae Supreme Government, as wdl as their 
determination to force a passage for the diet- 
tachmeot, in the event of its being refused. 
Mr* Anderson had several interviews with 
the Prinoe, who at last agre^ to conclude^ 
on the part of his father^ an odbaslive and 
defensive alliance with the Company, which 
wan afteiwajrds ratified by the Goveornot* 
General and the Bhonslah. By this treaty, 
which broke the coalition, it was stipulated 
that the Company should pay the Rajah 
thirteen lacks of rupees, and assist hini in 

a different route lidwever, and, fey studied delay, did not 
i^ach Cirttack initil Afc end df May, IVSO, i/vhen* tfre 'pc* 
riodical rains put a stop to all military o p e r a t io ns . 

* Previous to this, however, the draft of a treaty with 
the Poonab ([overnment liad been s^nt to Nag^poor, «pd the 
Rsgab had been request^4 ^^ ^^^ ^' mediator and gu^ante^ 
His reply was received in July, 1781 ; but it contained 9Q 
' ^ny olQfictions tQ the pro|^.OAed draft, that therf; was no 
hape of aninwaciditteaccowwodation with th^ P^ji^hw^4 
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the conquest of Ohurra ♦ Mandela, and 
the cities of Boorhanpoor and Asseerghurf, 
which had been lately ceded by the Peishwah 
to Scindiah. The Rajah of Berar, in return^ 
agreed to furnish the detachment under Colo- 
nel Pierce with two thousand horse, iii the 
war against Hyder. One of the most power-^ 
fill states was thus detached fi'om the con- 
federacy, the beneficial effects of which were 
soon felt, and it hastened a peace with Scin- 
diah, which was concluded by Colonel Muir, 
on the 13th of October, 1781. 

By this treaty it was agreed^ that Scindiah 
should endeavour to effect an accommoda- 
tion between the Belliger^its, that the coun- 
try on the right bank of the Jumna, taken 
by the English, should be restored to Scin- 
diah, and that he should not molest the 
territories of the Rana of Gohud, or any of 
the chiefe in alliance with the Company $. It 
is worthy of remark, that in concluding tl;iis 

II 11 ■ I '■■■ III " t ' r ■ I 1 ■ , I . , 1 i| I » I III ■— .MMI^ 

* A district ifi the province of Candeish. 

t Hie strongest fortress in Candeish/ taken hy Colonel 
Stephenson in the late Mahratta war, and now belonging to 
Scindiah. 

' % It was also stipulated, that Scindiah should restore ib6 
possessions of Rajah Ramchunder, and plate him on the 
musnud in the presence of Colonel Muir. 
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treaty, Scindiah acted as an independent 
Prince, and seemed perfectly indifferent as 
to what the Peishwah, or his other allies, 
might think of his conduct. 
< The court of Poonah, thus deprived of the 
support of the two most powerful chiefs of 
tiie empire, and jealous at the same time of 
the conquest iof Hyder Ali, expressed a 
desire for peace, which after the lapse of 
seyeral months spent* in negotiations, was at 
last concluded through the mediation of 
Scindiah*. By this treaty, which consisted 
of feeventeeri articles, it was stipulated — ^That 
all countries, cities, and fortresses, which 
have been taken from the Peishwah since the 
peiace of Poorundert should be restored to 
him, that the islands of Salsette, Elephants, 
Caranja J, and Hog, should continue in pos- 
session of the Company : that the Mahratta 
chiefs should cede to the Company all right 
and title to the city of Baroach, relinquish- 
ing the choute, and every other claim what- 
soever : that the Enghsh should abandon, in 



f * India Papers.' 
;t A strong ^ortress^ set^n^n miles S. E from 

X A small and beautiful island in the harbour of Bombdj, 
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£i.¥Our of the Pcishwah, a tract of territory 
yielding three lacks of rupees, and ceded to 
the Company by Colonel Upton's treaty : ' 
that Ragonath Row should be allowed four 
months from the conclusion of the treaty to 
fix on a plaoe of residence; and diat, af^er 
that period, the Company should neitbcar 
afford him support nor protection ; the Peish- 
trah, on his part, agreeii^ not to molest 
him, and to grant a pension of twenty thou^ 
Sand rupees per month for his support i dia< 
the allies of both states should be invited td 
becomte parties in the treaty : that the ter^ 
ritory poss^sed by the Guickwiar, a*, the 
Commencement of the war, should still re^ 
main in his p^^session, but that he ^should, £97 
the future, pay the customary tribute to the 
Peishwah, and perform auch services a&.l^d 
heretofore been establisjied. That Hyder 
Ali Khan should be made to relinquish all 
such territories belonging to the English and 
their allies, as he had tafcea possession of 
since his treaty with the Frishwah, and that 
the same tefi4tories should be delivered over 
to the Company, or Mahomed Ali Khan, 
Within the spate Of six months from the Ra- 
tification of tjid ti;ea^^., The coptractiiig 
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parties mutually agreed that the vessels of 
each should have free access to the ports of 
the other ; that their subjects should enjoy, 
without intemiptioD, the privileges of trade ; 
and that the Peishwah should not suffer any 
new European settlenM»ts in his own terri- 
tories, or in those of his dependant chiefs j 
w>r the English afford assislance to any 
power 9t enmity with the Peishwah. The 
above ace the principal articles of this treaty^ 
which was guaianteied by Scindiah, and 
signed at Salbhye on.the ITtbofMay, 1782; 
by Scindiah on the part of the Mahrattas^ 
ajad Mr* David Anderson on that of the 
Company*. 
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jpY the conclusion 6f this peace, the Com^ 
painy were relieved from the danger and 
expenio (if ia ruinous i^ar, and the Mah- 
rattas,Jeft uii^ackledy had leisure to prose* 
c6ter their- fc6nc(\1eits ihi Hindostiin*. The 
^^stosiiiatibnof A^&stab Khan, in 1784, and 
the! (listtactions which then * prevailed at 
Delhi, put the person of the unfortunate 
Shah Allum into the possession of Scindiah, 
who, in the name of the Peishwah, assumed 
the title of Vakeel ool Mootluck, or, 
Chief Commissioner. The degraded repre- 
sentative of Timour was nominally allowed 
sixty thousand rupees per mensem, for the 
expense of his household, but he could only 
be regarded as a state prisoner accompany-^ 

* Soon after the peace of Salbhye, the Peishwah be- 
came involved in an unsuccessful struggle with the new Sul- 
tan of Mysore, who made himself mastei^of the strong fort 
of Darwar, and many districts in the southern frontier. 
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ing the Mafaratta camp, to sanction tibe con- 
quests and depredations of Scihdiah, who; 
in this manner made himself master of Agra 
and Alighur*. In , 1787 he failed^ in an 
attempt to collect the chotite ftom the 
Rajahs of Jyepoor and Joudippor, and 
driven with precipitation across the Chnm-i 
bul t, was coristrainfed to evacuate the pro*- 
vinces of Delhi and Agra ; but he soon re- 
covered from the effects of this disaster, and 
retui'ning to the charge, eixpelled the Ro- 
hiliais from Delhi, and put their leader, the 
infamous Gholam Khadir, to an ignominious 
death:}:. / 

' ' ■ • I I- • 1 • ■ • V" ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ I ' " I ■■ ! I I I M I 

. * Scott- ' .' ', . - • 

j t This river has its. source jon^ar the ancieat cky ot 
MundU) in the, centre of the province of.M&lwa^ within 
fifteen miles of the Nerl^udda, From thence it pursues t 
north*-ea$t^r1y directioii;. and, after washing, the city o£ 
Kotah, and receiving, many smaller streams, it falls intot 
theJumna, twenty miles below Etaweh. The breadth of 
its channel at the ford Kyteree, near Dhocd-poor, is three 
quarters of a mile, and die whole length of its course four 
hundred and forty ^mUes. At Keyteree, the sotmthem bank 
is bold and lofty;, and, in the niiny season, when the chan- 
BeLisfull, the. pros|»e(:taf'SUch abody of. water, bounded 
by hillr of variousr shapeis,: forms a contrast to the vast 
plaiiia beiweeiivthe JitoRa:«nd;tbe Ganges^T-Z^^^mtftoa. 
X This wretch had ooatrived, after, the defeat of fSifim^ 
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Henceforward Scindiah became the mosii 
powerftd prince in Hindostan : his sway ex^ 
tended over the most fertile provinces c^ the 
Mogul empire, and his power wias felt fr<Nai 
the Tapti to the Ganges, He was indebted 
for many of these conquests to M. de 
Boigue*, a Savoyard, who had entwed his 
service soon after the treaty of Salbhye, and 

^ ■ '■ . ,.. .4 i m ; 1^, . 1 ■ . . . .i.i 

£ahy to get the persott of the unfortunate Shah kto hift^ 
hands. I^e dethroned hun^ deprive4 him of sight, and 
treated him, as well as the other members of the imperial 
femily, with the most wanton barbarity. — Scott. 

* M. de Boigue was a native of Savoy, and served first 
in the French, and afterwards in the Russian service, d«ring 
which period he became ac quaint e d with Lord Macartney 
and the present Duke of Northumberland. The Russian 
service not being suited lo his inclinatioas, and offering but 
a small field to his ambitious mind, he came to India wbeii 
Itori Macartney was governor at Madras, and was strongly 
recommended by Earl Percy to Mr. Hastings. After a va 
riety of adventwes be was taken into the service of M»- 
dejee Scindiah, in 1784, at the suggestion of Mr. Ander- 
son, the En g ta li resident at bis courts who procured him 
permission to raise and discipline two battalions, accords^ 
to European tactics* This was the origin of his greatness ; 
and when Mr. Anderson introduced De Boigue to Sein* 
diab, he could never have contempbled the danger and 
teoubte which kas talents aftd ambitioB were destined to oc- 
casion to the British Govenunent.>*««<Se« «ii accmnU of this 
pet9(m in the Asiatic Register for 1804. 
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who gradually organized and disciplined a 
military establishment, which was placed 
under his command, and regularly paid from 
the revenues of certain districts, allotted by 
Scindiah for that purpose^. Additional 
battations were quickly enrolled, founderies 
for cannon established, numbers of officers; 
French as well as English, admitted ; aiid, in 
short, this array became, in the space of a 
few years, so formidable, and so complete^ 
as to secure the ascendancy of Scindiah 
over the other chirfs of the Mahratta con- 
federacy f. He no longer respected the su- 
premacy of the Peishwah, and his views 
WCTC known to be directed towards the go- 
vernment of the Mahratta empire. 

A friendly, but distant, intercourse had 
subsisted between the British Government 
and the court of Poonah, since the treaty of 
Salbhye until 1789, when the aggressions of 
Tippoo Sultaun rendering war unavoidable, 
it was the wish of the Marquis Cornwallis, to 
strengthen the bonds of affinity between the 



* ,India Papers, Malcolm's History. 
+ Notes on Mahratta War, Asiatic Register, aud Mal- 
colm's Political Histojy Qf Inj^tia, 
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two nations. Overtures were accordingly 
inade by Sir Charles Mallett, then resid^it 
with the Peishwah, to Nana Furnavese, who, 
anxious to avenge* tfie injuries his mkster 
had sustained .from the Sultaun, ccwisented 
to conclude an offensive jand defensive tredty 
witlithe British Government and the Nizam. 
The most important articles 6f. this tr«tty> 
which was signed ^t Poortah on the 1st of 
June, 1790,> were, that the united forces of 
the Peishwah and the Nizam should imme-^ 
diatply iqyade the territories of Tippoo, that 
the Peishwah's army should be joined by 
two of; the ConipanyV battalions ; that, if 
required, }\^ and the Nizam should furnish 
ten thousand horse to be attached to the 
English forces; that, in the event of defeat, 
every effor?, should be made by the one to 
I^lieve the other; and that, in case of suc- 
cess, Bji eqital division should . be made of 
the conquered territories, attention being 
paid to the convenience of the parties, rela* 
tive to their respective frontiers; that the 
southern jagheers should be made ovjer to the 
Nizam and the Peishwah respectively ; that 



f Makolra. 
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peace should only be made by mutual con- 
sent: and that if, after the conclusion of 
peace, Tippoo should molest or attack either 
of the contracting parties, the othere should 
assist in repeHing the insult *. 

Madajee Scindiah was not a party to the 
treaty! of Poonah, for this ambitious chief 
had long beheld, with an anxious eye, the in- 
creasing preponderance of England; and; 
alaraied at approaching danger, feaideavottred 
to provide for his own safety by Counteract^ 
ing our measures. The terms^of idie treaty 
were, however, adhered to by Nanaf Furria- 
vese, and a body of horse under Hurty Punt, 
accompanied Lord ComwaUis to Seringapa* 
tarn; while another party under Purseraiti 
Bhow, joined three battalions % of Sepoysy 
and sat down before Darwar, which surren- 
dered after a siege of twenty-nine weeks §. 

I > ■ ■ " - ■ ■ I , ; I ■ I ■ , r ' 

* Indian Treaties. 

f. Thi«;tresity consisted id all of fourteen Brt]cle8,:tndiw«6 
ratified by the Governor General, on the 5th of July^ 179Q. 

X These battalions were commanded by Colonel Fre- 
derick ; and afterwards, in consequence of the death of that 
gallant officer, by Captain Little. They were landed in 
the Conkan, whence they marched to Oarwar. 

§ Major Moor^ who accompanied this detachment, has 
published an interesting naitative of its proceecfings. The 
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The Peishwah was a party to the treaty of 
Seringapatam^ which concluded this war^ and 
he received, a^ his share of xhd spoils taken 
from Tippoo, the countries of Darwar and 
Savanore,/ with territory yielding in all a re- 
veoue of about five lacks of pagodas *. 

An hereditary enmity had always subsisted 
between the court of Poonah and the NiEam, 
and) although they had, at times, acted in 
uiiiiQQ,;the remembrance of a^icient wrongs^ 
the.coatiguityof their frontiers, the tmsettled 
demand fer choute, and the restless smd 
rapacious spiitit of the M^hrattas, tended to 
^eep alive their mutual rawcoUrt- Theinti'^ 
m^te comtei^ipQ between the British Govern- 
ment and the Niflam augmented this animosity 
^ the part of the Mahrattas, audexpited the 
fears of Scindiah, who now presided over the 
councils of Poonah $* The views of this dift* 
tinguished soldier insensibly expanded with 
the success of his arms ; and there is reason 
to believe, that he latterly cherished 4hose 

greater proportion re^mbarked at Caonanore, while a 3inaU 
party Returned to Bombay, hy the route of Beejc^poor and 

Poonah. ' } •.' 

* India Papers.— Malcolm. f MSS, - . 

J India Papers.— Malcolm. , ; ^, 
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ambitious schemes which were entertained 
by Bajeerow previous to the battle of Paniput. 
'But as the power of the Company was the 
principal barrier to the accomplishment of his 
desi^is, his thoughts were naturally bent on 
lessening that influence which they had lately 
acquired by their victories over Tippoo, and 
^ the ei^tablishment of a sub^iary force with 
the Ni2am. Scindiah had expressed his difr- 
^satisfiittion at the treaty of Foonah, he courted 
the alliance of the sultaun^; and his influ^ice 
widk NaaaFiirhayese prevented that miinster 
irotn si^ng a treaty of guarantee^ which the 
JdLarquis Comwallis was ao anxious to conclude 
heltore bis xetum to Europef. The Niaarti 
was^ however^ the immediate object of attack; 
aiid it is to be regretted that the Briti^h^Cro- 
▼m'oment did not make.aa efibrt^to save a 
faithful ally I from the rengeaiMi^e of his bittei- 
«st en^iiies* 

Madajee Scindiah -^did not^ hbwever^v li<ve 
to see his ^Jans brought to maturity;. he di ed 
in 1794, and his power devoiv^ed on 4iis 
nephew, Dowlut Row, who inherited th* 
ambition, but not the judgment or talents of 
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his uncle. His death, therefore, did not sus^- 
pend the preparation for a war, or make any 
apparent alteration in the sentiments of the 
Peishwah s ministers. Doi^^lut R4DfW' Spindiah 
drew a great part of his army from Hindosten, 
and in 1795 marched against the Nizam^ who 
advanced from Bedur to/mfifet him/ An 
action was fought, which was followed by the 
«5treat of the Niaam, who i fdl back upon 
iKturdlah*; where, alloudng himl^lf tb beiahut 
up and .deprived of supplies, he was €x>m|>elled 
to sign . a convention, - by which lie admittiefd 
all the clainis of the Mahrdttets,! agreed to- 
cole to them the fort and ! dii^trict > of jDo^- 
ilutabad, to pay three crdresi of rupees, and 
to deliver Azeem ool Omrah, his prime mi- 
nister, into the hands of 'Nana Fiirnavese, as a 
hostage for the ful£lment of th6 convention f. 
Frbm Kurdlah, the Nizam* yeiunii^d te Hy- 
derabad, and Scindiah commenced' his niaifch 
to Oujein^ but before he hiad tiine , to i^dach 

;■■ ' ' * ■ ■' I . ■ ' . I . " , ■ I - . : I I , . 1 . '■ ,, : 1 r , 

* A fort in the Deckan^ surrounded 6n -thr^e ^dides^ by 
ii^b, and open to the west by a pass/^vhich ofi thi|i q^^$loJ% 
,was immediately occupied by the Mahratta amy.T-^ilfGf^qq^/^. 

+ Two battalions of females are said to have accompanied 
tiie Nizam, in this campaign, and to have been the principal 
cause of bis disg^s^ce. it! 
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that capital, the death of Madhoo Row, 
offered a new subject of dispute, and 
eventually involved the Mahratta country in 
a civil war. 

The celebrated Ragobah, who from the 
conclusion of the treaty* of Salbhye until his 
death, resided at the town of Cowpergoug, on 
the banks of the Godaverry, left two sons, 
Bajeerowand Chimnajee Appah ; who, on the 
decease of their father, were removed, by the 
orders of Nana Fiimavese, to the fortress of 
Juneer in the vicinity of Poonah, — There is 
some mystery in the event that caused the 
release of these princes, but it is generally 
believed that the young Peishwah, anxious to 
alleviate the sufferings of his cousins, opened 
a correspondence with Bajeerow; Nana 
Fumavese having, however, intercepted some 
of the letters, upbraided his master in so un- 
becoming a manner, that the latter, unable 
to revenge the insult, threw himself in de- 
spair from the battlements of his palace and 
was killed on the spot*. Bajeerow, the 
eldest son of Ragobah was the next of blood, 
and presumptive heir to the musnud, but his 

♦ See Tone's Letters. 

6 
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elevation was at first opposed by Nana Eur-*, 
navese, who could not expect to retain his 
authority in the event of Bajeerow's succes- 
sion to the office of Peishwah. Recourse was 
therefore had to every expedient and every 
species of intrigue, to frustrate the expecta- 
tions of the young prince; nor was it until 
Scindiah declared his intentions of support- 
ing the claims of Bajeerow, and made a 
movement towards Juneer, that Nana caused 
the two brothers to be brought to Poonah, 
and placed under the protection of Purseram 
Bhow*. Scindiah encamped on the b^nks 
of the Beemah, the son of Ragobah was 
placed on the throne, and nothing was want^ 
ing to his inauguration but the khelaut, whifih 
could not be procured without the sanction 
of Nana, who had removed with the public 
treasure to Suttarah, where he employed 
himself in assembling an army. Scindiah 
from some cause or other, not exactly known, 
soon betrayed a disposition inimical to Ba- 
jeerow, and in conjunction with some of the 
other chiefs placed the person of the young 
prince, and nominal heir of the empire, in re- 

• Tone. 
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stxamt, whilst he invested his younger brother 
Chiiftnajee Appah * with the ensigns of oflSce, 
anid raised Pijrseram Bhow to the situation of 
Dewan, or Regent |. 

Bajeerow was at first treated with polite- 
ness, and even respect, by Scindiah, his 
confinement was not severe, and he was 
allowed the attendance of his own servants:}; ; 
but his enemies being afterwards desirous of 
sending him to the fortress of Ass^rghur, 
every effort was tried to induce him to con- 
sent to his removaL These endeavours 
proved long ineffectual, but the necessities 
of nature could not be resisted, and the want 

♦ The young prince, who was only elfeven years of age, 
nliiaed to usurp his brother's rights, and was so incensed at 
the conduct of Purseram Bhow and Scindiah^ that he at- 
tempted to destroy himself. 

f Tone's Letters. 

J A strong party, at tlie. head of which was the Maun 
BIyes (a sort of grand council, composed of the^chief men 
of the empire, and nominally at the hea^ of the military' 
force); and Tukojee Holfcar secretly favoured his cause, and 
die quarrels of the new ministry offered a fair opportunity of 
carrying their plans into execution ; but either from treach- 
ery, or a want of confidence in each other, their plans fell to 
lite ground. These were Purseram Bhow, Ballajee Tantia, 
die minister of Scindiah, and Bapoo Firhia, the hereditary 

standard-bearer. 

g2 
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of food compelled him to request that he 
might be sent to Jamjerry *. He remained 
in that fortress for about five months, at the 
termination of which period another revolu- 
tion drew him from his prison, and restored 
him to his rights. The chief mover and 
instigator of the revolution was Nana Fur- 
navese, who, besides commanding an army 
in the Conkan, had his agents ^t work in 
every part of the capital, and even in the 
camps of his enemies. The genius of this 
singular person seemed as if moulded by 
nature purposely to acquire and maintain an 
ascendency over his countrymen ; and al- 
though at a distance, his influence was s^ch 
as to render nugatory the acts of the Regent, 
and to hurl the thunder intended for his own 
destruction upon the', heads of his enemies f. 

^ He was put in Dherna^ that is to say^ he was com- 
pelled to riSmain in the same spat without food or water for 
two days ; and Scindiah, as a point of honour^ continued 
in the same situation for the samelengdi of time. This was^ 
however, repeated with Bajeerow/ until he was brought to 
the verge of the grave. — Tone, 

t Purseram Bhow, the chief of the Putwurden family^ 
and Jagheerdar of Meritch, was for many years one of tbt 
most distingubhed commanders of the Poonah state, but fae 
was deficient in those qualifications which were necessary for 
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Scindiah, Holkar, and Azeem ool Omrah^ 
were at the head of an army, collected for 
the purpose of driving him from the Con^ 
kan, and dispersing his troops ; but he had 
the address to sow the seeds of dissension 
amongst his enemies, and to gain over first 
the Azeem ool Omrah*, and afterwards Scin- 
diah, to his cause. The Bhow was forced to 
abandon the reins of government, and fliy 
with the young Peishwah to Juneer, where 
he was besieged, defeated, and taken pri- 
soner t* Bajeerow was again placed on the 
musnud, but his court was torn by the fac- 
tions of Scindiah and Nana Fumavese, 
until the great power of the former triumphed 

the performance of the duties of his new station, or for 
holding in subjection so incongruous a mass of turbulence^ 
intrigue, and duplicity, as was to be found in the different 
members of the government, at the head of ^'hich he found 
himself placed. 

♦ To secure the services of this mmister, the three crores' 
of rupees to be paid by the Nizam, in conformity with the 
terms of the convention of Kurdlah was remitted; and the 
districts ceded by the same treaty restored. 

t He afterwards effected his escape, but was seized, 
when on his way to Meritch, by the Rajah of Colapore, who 
ordered him to be cut dovm in his presence, A deadly 
feud has, in consequence, subsisted ever since between the 
two fomilies. 
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over the talents and wily- caution of the lat- 
ter, and enabled him for several years to 
trample on the rights of the Peishwah. Hi& 
pride and ambition could brook no control ; 
he was resolved to possess himself off the 
whole power of the empire, and the strength 
and the efficiency of his regular army 
would have afforded him the means of car- 
rying his plans into execution, had it not been 
for the successful interference of the Marquis 
Wellesley. 

This nobleman entered upon the govern- 
ment of India in May, 1798, and from the 
beginning to the end of his career, displayed 
a degree, of ability, vigour, and decision 
hitherto unparalleled in the annak of the 
Company. But as it is foreign to the object 
of this pstper to enter into the history of his 
glorious administration, I shall merely con- 
fine m J self to that part of-his poUcy, which 
is more immediately connected with the 
Mahratta empire. When the reiterated ag- 
gressions of Tippoo had again rendered hos- 
tilities between him and the British Govern- 
ment inevitable, Lord Wellesley called upbn 
the ministers of the Peishwah to fulfil th0 
conditions of the defensive alliance con- 
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eluded by Lord Comwallis. The cautious 
advice of Nana was overborne by the tur- 
bulence of Scindiah *^ who had imbibed 
from his uncle a dread and hatred of the 
English, and who, instead of affording any 
assistance in the prosecution of the war, 
maintained a treacherous correspondence 
with the Sultaun, even until the fall of 
Seringapatam f. Lord Wellesley was not 
imwillirig to overlook these hostile measures 
of the Mahrattas, and anxious to cement 
tjie ties of amity between the two states on 
a surer basis, he offered the Peishwah, under- 
certain conditions, a considerable share of 
the countries taken from Tippoo. Scindiah, 
however, not only compelled Bajeerow lo 
decline the offers of the Governor-General, 
but rejected the overtures which were at the 
satne time made to himself J, and was blindly 
hurried on to acts of the greatest extrava- 
gance^ not less by his own ambition, than 
by the advice of the French officers in his 
service, who were daily acquiring additional 



* Notes on the Mahratta War. 

f India Papers. 

j: Notes on the Mahratta War. 
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power and distinction. The regular corps m 
the service of Scindiab, which had originally 
J3een organized by M * de Boigue, was, after 
the return of that officer to Europe, placed 
under the command of Monsieur Perran, a 
Frenchman, whose views were directed to 
the exclusion of British officers, and to the 
organization of a military estabhshment, to 
be commanded solely by his countrymen *. 
This army now consisted of about thirty- 
eight thousand regular infantry, besides ca- 
valry, and a fine train of artillery, supported 
from the revenue of large territorial posses* 
sions, which, as I have- before remarked, 
were expressly allotted for the purpose by 
Scindiah. These possessions, which ex* 
tended from the Sutlege through the Punjab, 
and comprehended a large portion of the 
Doab, of the Jumna, and the Ganges, in- 
cluding the cities of Agra and Delhi, were 
placed under the entire management of 
Monsieur de Perron, and came in direct 
contact with our north-western frontier. This 
powerful army, a part of which actually lay 
encamped in the vicinity of Poonah, enabled 

* India Reporti. 
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Scindiah to direct the measures of the Peish- 
wah ; but the audacious behaviour of this 
chief had long given umbrage to the other 
feudatories of the empire, who trembled for 
their indej^endence, and who also began to 
adopt the system 6f disciplining their troops 
by European officers. 

The most distinguished of these chiefs was 
Tukojee Holkar, the friend and rival of 
Madajee Scindiah. Their hereditary jag- 
heers were both situated in the same pro- 
vince, and their possessions were so inter- 
mingled with each other, that it is a matter 
of surprise that each should so long have 
permitted the other to remain in quiet pos- 
session of his territories ; and this is the more 
extraordinary when we reflect on the supe-< 
lior, strength of Scindiah, together with the 
unprincipled and encroaching disposition of 
the Mahrattas. But on looking into the his- 
tory of this singular people, we discover so 
many inconsistencies, and such an accumu- 
lation of contradictory measures, that they 
would seem to set all conjecture and specu- 
lation at utter defiance, Holkar died in 
1797 *, and left two legitimate sons, Cashy 

* Notes on the Mahratta War. 
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Row and Mulhar Row ; and two illegitimate, 
Eccojee, and the celebrated Jeswunt Row, 
who had particularly distinguished himself 
in the action fought at Juneer, against Pur- 
serah Bhow, Cashy Row was declared the 
successor to the territorial possessions of his 
family * in Malwa ; but Mulhar Row claimed 
an equal division of the 'country, and dis- 
putes funning high between the two bro- 
thers, they repaired to Poonah, for the pur- 
pose of referring their claims to the deci- 
sion of the Peishwah. Dowlut Row Scin- 
diah, with the view of- usurping the estates 
m dispute, espoused the cause of Cashy 
Row, and put his younger brother to death. 
Jeswunt Row and Eccojee, w^ho had at- 
tached themselves to the fortunes of Mulhar 
Row, immediately fled, the one to Nagpooir, 
the other to Colapoor t. Eccojee was soon 
afterwards taken, and shared the fate of 
his unhappy brother; but Jeswunt Row, 
who, at the instance of Scindiah, had been 
imprisoned by the Rajah of Berar, found 

means to escape to Cholea Mehasur, on the 

I, . , - . -J - ■ - - ' - -1 - ' -I . ■ ^ . . , ■ .. 

* The possessions were estimatecjl to yield an aanuai re^* 
venue of eighty lacks of rupees, 
t Notes on the Mahratta War. 
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banks of the Nerbudda, where he collected 
many of the old adherents of his family, and 
gained several advantages over the troops 
of Scindiah. This chief pretended to go- 
vern the possessions of the Holkar family in 
the name of Cashy Row *, and, no doubt, 
would have appropriated their revetmes to 
his own use, had not the two brothers, sen-^ 
sible of his views, agreed to reconcile their 
differences, as the only means of saving thei^ 
paternal estates -f-, A contest, therefore, en- 
sued between Scindiah and Jeswunt Ro^ 
Holkar, which continued for several yeari^ 
and in which the superior talents and a€*i* 
vity of the latter enabled him successfully to 
combat the more numerous and effi^nt 
arniies^of his rival and oppressors, Tlies* 
operations had hitherto been confined to 
Hindostan, when early in the year 1803, 
Holkar roadie a sudden movement to the 
south, and crossing the Narbudda, rapidly 
advanced upon Poonah, where the influencfe 
of- his enemy was still predominant j. Jes- 
wunt Row having maintained: that Kundit 

* He had also seized upon the infant son of Mulhar Row. 
t Notes on the Mahratta War. 
J Notes on the Mahratta War. 
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Row, the infant son of his deceased brother, 
was the head of the farafily, the alleged 
motive of bis proceeding to Poonah, was to 
obtain from the Peishwah, as legitimate head 
of the empire, a decision in his favour, and 
an order for the liberation of his nephew, 
whom Scindiah held in confinement. But 
there is reason to believe that the views of 
Jeswunt Row were directed to a more im- 
portant object. He naturally concluded that 
while he impaired the authority of Sfcindiah, 
by the destruction of his ascendency at 
Poonah, he might subject the Peishwah^ who 
had not the means of opposing him, to ad- 
mit of his influence instead of that of his 
rival. Scindiah, who was at Oujein, and 
not insensible of the dangers likely to arise 
from the sudden movement of Holkar, sent 
a reinforcement to Poonah, where it arrived, 
and formed a junction with the Peishwah's 
troops in the month of September. Holkar, 
who had more than once during this struggle^ 
solicited assistance from the British Go- 
vernment, expressed a wish for the media- 
tion of the resident at Poonah, in order to 
effect an accommodation with the Peishwah ; 
but Bajeerow evinced a determined aversion 
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to such a measure, and never ceased to con- 
sider Jeswunt Row as a rebel against the 
legitimate authority of the empire. An 
action took place on the 25th of October, in 
which victory declared for Holkar, who be- 
came master of the capital, but failed in his 
object of seizing the person of the Peish- 
wah*. That prince fled to the sea-coast, 
near Bancoote, from whence he and his ad- 
herents were conveyed in vessels sent by the 
government of Bombay to Bassein. Ba- 
jeerow having thus thrown himself upon the 
generosity of the British Government, ac- 
cepted the terms of alliance which had 
been so frequently proflfered to him by the 
Governor-General, as the only means of 
liberating himself from the yoke of Holkar 
and Scindiah-f-, 

It may be readily believed, that the Peish- 
wah must have contemplated the eventual 
success of either of these chieftains, with 
equal sentiments of jealousy and distrust ; 
though the contumely which he had already 
experienced from Scindiah, must have con- 

^ * See Lord Wellesley's Nptes on the MiJiratta War. 
t Notes on the Mahratta Wan 
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vinced him that he had Httle to expect from 
that quarter, he had still more to dread from 
the violence and injustice of Holkar. The 
evident object of each was to establish his 
own ascendency on the wreck of thie Peish- 
wah^s authority ; and in his nanne to secure 
to themselves the whole civil, as well as mi- 
litary power of the state*. Had 'Bajeerow 
inherited any portion of the talents or energy 
of his forefathers, he would have availed 
himself of the quarrels of his enemies to col- 
lect an army, which he could have 'done 
without difficulty; and at its head he might 
have demanded respect, and exacted that 
obedience^ which was due to his situation, as 
the constitutional head of the empire. But 

* When the Peishwah had fled from Poonah, it was Hoi- 
kar's design to place the son of Amrut Row on the Musnud, 
tb make his father Dewan^ and himself commander of all the 
troops ; or, in other words^ to take the power into his own 
hands. ^ It is a singular fact^ that the Mahrattas have seldom 
committed any great act of aggression, without using some 
cloak to hide its enormity ; they conquered and held Hindostan 
in the name of the Great Mogul : Scindiafa's violent and unjust 
proceedings were sanctioned by the Peishwah*s authority, and 
the Peishwah himself acted as the minister of the Rajah of 
Suttarah, Instances of this kind are to be found in every 
period of the Mahratta history. 
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though possessed of good natural talents, his 
indolence and excessive timidity rendered 
him unfit for so spirited a line of conduct, and 
made him the convenient tool of every usurp- 
ing chief and intriguing bramin . The prince, 
who from his earliest infancy had been ex* 
posed to the vicissitudes of fortune, found 
himself now reduced to the necessity of choos* 
ing either to remain as the pageant of Holkar 
or Scindiah, or of accepting the terms of A 
foreign alliance, which he was aware would ^ 
lead to a total annihilation of his political in^ 
dependence. The fate of Tippoo, and th^ 
state of humiliating dependance to which the 
Nizam had been reduced by the acceptance 
of our subsidiary force were always present 
to his imagination or sounded in his ears, by 
those who were near him'; arid we niay con- 
elude that it was not without great reluctance 
that he consent^ to the treaty of Bassdm; 
This treaty was signed by Colonel Close*, cmt 
the 31th of December, and on tlie 13th of 
April, the Peishwah returned to his capitail; 
which had been previously taken possession 

— — — — ' . : ;"M — '•"^ — r— -J — V ' ! ' "" " (i 

* The late Sir Barry Close, a most able and distinguished 
officer, and one of the greatest ornaments of an army, in 
which he had served for tbi^-fiVe yws of his life. 
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of by a party of BritiBh troops, uiider the 
command of Major-Gen. Wellesley*. 

It was stipulated by the treaty of Basseim^ 
that the friends and enemies of either should 
be the friends and enemies of both ; and that 
all former treaties and agreements between 
the two states, then in force, and not contrary 
to the tenor of the new engagement, should 
be confirmed by it. That the British Govern- 
ment should not permit any power or state 
whatsoever, to commit with impunity, any act 
of unprovoked hostility or aggression, against 
the rights and territories of thePeishwah. That 
his highness should receive a permanent sub- 
sidiary force, of not less than six thousand 
regular native infantry, with the uisual propor- 
tion of field pieces and artillery men ; for the 
payment of which, he agreed to cede territo- 
ries jdelding a revenue of twenty-six lacks of 
rupees. That the subsidiary force should at 
all times be ready to execute services of im- 
portance; such as the protection of the person 
of his Highness, his heirs and successora, the 
chastisement of rebels or iexciters of disturb- 
ances, and the due correction of such of his 

* Notes oji the Mahratta War, 
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subjects or dependents who might withhold 
the payment of the circar^s just claims ; but 
it was not to be employed on trifling occasions; 
nor to be stationed in the country, to collect 
the revenues, nor against any of the principal 
branches of the Mahratta empire, nor in levy- 
ing contributions, like Moolkgeeree, from 
Mahratta dependents. 

The Peishwah relinquished all the rights, 
claims, and privileges of the Mahratta state 
affecting the city of Surat, in consideration of 
which, the Company agreed that a piece of 
land, yielding a sum equal in value to the 
said claims, should be deducted from the 
districts ceded by his Highness. His High- 
ness agreed, in the event of war breaking out 
between the English and any European na- 
tion, to discharge from his service and expel 
from his dominions, all Europeans whose 
sentiments were known to be hostile to the 
British interests. The Peishwah engaged never 
to commit any act of personal hostility and 
aggression against his highness the Ni^am, 
or any of the Honourable Company's allies 
or dependents, or against any of the principal 
branches of the Mahratta empire ; and in the 
^vent of differences arising, to abide by the 
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arbitration of the British Government. That 
the unsettled disputes which had long sub- 
sisted between the courts of Poonah and 
Hyderabad, should be amicably adjusted by 
the British Government; and with this view his 
Highness agreed to conform to the stipulations 
of the treaty of Mahar, and that the Nizam 
should be exempted from the payment of 
choute. His Highness acknowledged the previ- 
ous engagements of the Company with the 
Guickwar, and that the British Government 
should examine into, and finally adjust the un- 
settled accounts between that prince and the 
Poonah state. That in the event of war, the 
Peishwah should furnish five thousand cavalry 
and three thousand infantry, with a due pro- 
portion of ordnance and military stores, and 
such further force as he should be able to bring 
into the field. The Peishwah engaged neither 
to commence nor to pursue any negotiations 
with any power whatever, without previously 
consulting with the British Government; and 
the Honourable Company agreed not to inter- 
fere with his Highnesses children, relations, sub- 
jects,^ or servants. That, in the event of distur- 
bances at any time occurring in the districts 
ceded to the Company by this treaty, his High* 
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ness was to permit a proportion of the subsi- 
diary force to be employed in the restoration 
of tranquillity ; and in like manner^ should any 
disturbances break out in any part of his 
Highnesses dominions, contiguous to the 
Company's frontier, the government should 
despatch such of its troops, as might be 
most conveniently stationed, to the disturbed 
quarter*. 

^ Indian Treaties. 
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It neither was, nor could be contemplated, 
that the great predatory chieftains of the 
empire, would approve of a treaty which 
baffled all their hopes of future aggrandise- 
ment ; and not only gave the British Govern- 
ment a right of interference in their concerns, 
but introduced a large body of foreign troops 
into the centre of their country, IScindiah, 
Holkar, and the Rajah of Berar, suspending 
their mutual animosities, formed a league, and 
agreed to support each other in subverting 
the alUance formed by the treaty of Bassejn. 
With this view, the combined armies of Scin- 
diah and the Bhonslah drew towards the 
south ; and occupying a threatening position 
on the immediate frontier of the Nizam's do- 
minions, clearly demonstrated their hostile * 
intentions. After many months spent in 

* Notes on the Mahratta War. 
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fruitless negotiations, in which the ministers 
of Scindiah had recourse to all the sjstem^^tic 
cunning and evasion, so conspicuous in Mah- 
ratta diplomacy, the British resident quitted 
their camp, and war was declared between 
the Company and the confederates. The 
geographical situation of Scindiah's territories^ 
his ambition, his inveterate hatred of the 
English, and the magnitude, as well as effi- 
ciency of the regular force, whidi, under his 
general M. PeiTon, occupied a tract of fertile 
country, immediately adjoining our most 
valuable frontier, had long rendered him a 
very suspicious, and even dangerous neigh* 
hour. The sagacity of Lord Wellesley, duly 
appreciated this danger ; and it was princi- 
pally with a view to guard against the evils 
which were to be apprehended flrom his am- 
bition and power, that the Governor*General 
so anxiously pressed the treaty of Bassein. 

It would be superfluous to give tuiy detailed 
narrative of the memorable events of a war, 
which first gave scope to the taienta of the 
greatest general of the age, and placed the 
empire of Hindostan, with a population of 
sixty millions of souls, at the absolute disposal 
of a small and distant island qf the Atlantic. 
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The exploits of Welleslej and Lake, and the 
glorious battles of Delhi, and Laswarre, of 
Assaye AndArgoeum, destroyed the power and 
scattered armies of the confederates, who, in 
the short space of a few months, lost the fairest 
portion of their dominions, the whole of their 
artillery and military stores, and the strongest 
of their fortresses ♦. Hurled in an instant 
from the pinnacle of power, they lay prostrate 
at the feet of the British Government, who 
granted them peace on better terms than they 
had a right to expect, or the behaviour of 
Scindiah had merited t* Both these treaties 
were negotiated and concluded by Sir A. 
Wellesley, with a degree of promptitude and 
decision, which has on every occasion cha- 
racterized the conduct of this illustrious offi- 
cer. On the l6th of June, the Rajah of 
Berar sued for peace, on the 17th the treaty 
was signed, and on the 14th of July, 1804, 
ratified by the Governor-General. 

By this treaty the Rajah engaged to cede 
to the Honourable Company and their alUes, 

* Malcolm. 

t They separately sued for peace, and neither the one or 
ike other deemed it necessary to be guided by the opinion . 
nor determination of his ally. 
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the province of Cuttack, including the port 
and district of Balasore*, and all the territories 
of which he had collected the revenues, in 
participation with the Nizam, and of which 
he had possession to the westward of the 
Wurdah. It was agreed that the river Wur- 
dah, from its issue in the Jujardy-hills, to its 
junction in the Godaverry, should be the 
western boundary of the Nagpoor territories. 
The hills, on which the forts of NarvuUa and 
Gawelghurare situated, to remain in the pos- 
session of the Rajah; whilst every thing to the 
south of those hills, and west of the Wurdah, 
was to belong to the British Government and 
its allies. The Rajah of Berar, for himself, 
his heirs, and successors, renounced all claims 
on the territories of the British Government 
and their alUes; and the Honourable Company 
engaged to arbitrate all disputes and differences 
between the Nizam, the Rajah of Berar, and 
the Peishwah. The Rajah engaged never to 
take or retain in his service, the subject of any 
European or American power, without the con* 
sent of the British Government; the Honour- 

* A town in the province of Cuttack^ one hundred and 
ten miles S. W. of Calcutta. 
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able Company s^eeing in return, not to give 
any aid or countenance to any discontented 
relation, or other subjects of the Rajah, who 
might fly from or rebel against his authority. 
It was stipulated that accredited minister? 
from each should reside at the court of the 
other ; and the Rajah,renouncing all adherence 
to the confederacy formed by him with the 
other Mahratta chiefs, engaged not to a3si$t 
those chiefs^ if the war with them should still 
continue *• 

The treaty with Scindiah immediately foU 
lowed that of the Rajah of .Berar, and wfis 
signed and concluded in the English camp at 
Surje Aujengaum, on the 30th of December, 
and ratified by Scindiah on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1803. 

By this treaty, the Maha Rajah ceded to 
the Honourable Company and their allies, all 
his forts, territories and rights in the Doab of 
Jumna and the Ganges, as well as his posses- 
sions in the countries to the northward of 
Jyepoor, Joudpoor, and Gohud. He also 
ceded to the Company and their allies, the 
fort and territory of Baroach, the fort and 

* Indian Treaties. 
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territory of Ahmed-nuggm:, and all the ter- 
ritories to the south of the Adjunte HilU, and 
all other districts between that range of hills 
and the Qodaverry. He renouncied all claisM 
of e\^ery description npon the British Govera-i 
m^Qt, the Nizam, the Peishwah, and the 
Guickwar. The other forts and t^ritories con- 
quered from him during the war wererestored; 
and in order that no individual miight suffer 
in consequence of this arrangement^ the Com^ 
pany agreed to pay pensions or grant lands in 
Jagheer, to certain of Scindiah's Surdars, to thei 
amount of seventeen lacks of rupees. Certain 
treaties made by the British Goyemment with 
the Rajahs and others, tributary to Scindiah, 
were eonfirmed^ their independence acknow^^ 
ledged, and no pedrson whatever was to be 
molested on account of the part he might 
have taken during the war. Sfcindiah i-e- 
nounced all claims upon his majesty Shah' 
AUuoi^ and engaged never again to interfere 
in his affairs^ He also agreed never to take 
or r^ain in his service, any Frenchman, or the 
subject of any Europwm or American power, 
the government of which being at war with 
the British Government^ of any British sob^ 
ject, without the consent of the Coi|tpany% * 

* Indian Treaties. 
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Such were the principal stipulations of this 
treaty, but some disputes haying afterwards 
arisen regarding the fortress of Gwalior, the 
bonds of union were strengthened by a new 
treaty of defensive alliance, concluded by 
Colonel Malcolm, at Boorhanpoor, in the 
month of February, 1804. 

By this it was stipulated, that the friends 
and enemies of either state, should be the 
friends and enemies of both : and the British 
Government engaged never to permit any 
power whatsoever, to commit with impunity, 
any act of unprovoked hostility or aggression, 
against the rights and territories of Scindiah ; 
and with a view of fulfilling this treaty, the 
Maha Rajah agreed to receive from the Com- 
pany, a subsidiary force of six thousand in- 
fantry, with the usual proportion of artillery, 
to be paid by the Honourable Company out 
of the produce of the revenues of the territo- 
ries, ceded by Scindiah by the treaty of 
Suije Aujengaixm. The subsidiary force to 
be employed in th*e same manner as that with 
the Peishwah. The Maha Rajah further Jl- 
gaged, that he would never employ in his ser- 
vice, or permit to r^ide in his dominions, 
any European or American subject, without 
the acquiescence of the British Government; 
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which on its part agreed, never to employ or 
permit to reside in its dominions, any person 
subject to Scindiah or others, who might be 
guilty of crimes,* or of hostility against the 
person or government of that prince. The . 
Maha Rajah engaged never to negotiate with 
any powerful state, without consulting the 
Company's government; and the latter on 
their part, declared that they would not in- 
terfere in his Highnesses internal concerns, 
nor support any of his relations or dependants, 
in any act of opposition to his authority, but 
on the contrary, aid and assist him in the 
reduction of all such offenders. The Maha 
Rajah engaged never to commit any act of 
hostility or aggression, against any state 
in alliance with the Company ; and' that in 
the event of differences arising with other 
states, he agreed to submit to the arbitration 
of the Company. In the event of war be*> 
tween the contracting parties and any other 
state, it was stipulated that the EngUsh sub- 
sidiary force, joined to six thousand horse 
belonging to Scindiah, should be put in mo- 
tion to oppose the enemy ; and in addition to 
this, the contracting parties agreed to furnish 
as large a force as their dominions could sup- 
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ply, for the proaecutioB of the war. They 
engaged mutually to assist each other, in the 
suppression of disturbances in their respective 
temtories; and any disputes that might after- 
wards arise between the Peishwah and Scin- 
diah, were to be adjusted by the British Govern- 
ment, on the principles of truth and justice ♦. 

Of the territories, ceded by these treaties tq 
the British Goyemment and its ?illies, the 
country belonging to the Rajah of Berar to 
the west of the Wurdah, and south of the bills 
of NamuUa and Gwalghur, together with those 
Pergunnahs, of which the revenues had 
formerly been collected by the Bhonslah 
Rajah, in participation with the Soubahdar o£ 
Ae Deckan, were made over in perpetual 
sovereignty to his Highness the Nizam, with 
the exception of certain districts reserved to 
the Nagpoor state by the 5th article of the 
treaty of Deogaum. The territory to the 
south of the Adjunte Hills, including the 
town and district i of Jaulna^ and all other 
districts between that range of hills and the 
Godavcrfy,! were also givai to the Nizam ; 
whilst the fort^ city, and district of Ahmedf? 
" ' ' " ■ " '' .■ '' ' ) I ' 1 . 

• Indian Treaties. 
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nuggur, were ceded to the dominion^ of hii 
Highness the Peishirah*. 

The successftil termination of this war in so 
very short a period, and the rapid succes- 
sioii of triumphs which every where attended 
the British arms, must injustice be attributed 
to the bbld and masterly measures, adopted 
by the Marquis Wellesley, and the energy 
with which they were carried into, effect by the 
able and distinguished officers, whom he had 
selected for that purpose. The superior 
quality and efficiency of the troops which 
were brought to bear at once on every part 
" of the enemy\ territory, confounded the ef- 
forts of the confederates, who, struck with 
terror and amazeiiiettt, were imable to make 
auy effectual resistance. The result of this 
war removed all danger of a French ascen- 
dency in Hindostan, and gave us possession 
of the person and capital of thie Mogul; 
while Scindiah, deprived of -his conquests 
. iand military resources, almost sunk into the 
condition of a mere predatory chief. 

Holkar, who had retired into Hindbstan, 
regarded with apparent apathy, and, per- 

* Indian Treaties. 
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haps, with some satisfaction, the destruction 
of his rival ; and, although be had promised 
to become a party to the league, he made 
no efforts to assist his allies. But no isooner 
had the downfal of Scindiah been accom- 
plished, than he unveiled his designs, and, 
in reply to a communication from the Go- 
vernor-General, requesting him to retire into 
his own dominions, he made the most inso- 
lent and extravagant demands, threatening 
at the same time, in the event of reftisal, that 
he would ravage and destroy the Company's 
territories ♦. . His menaces were followed by 
acts of open aggression ; he openly solicited 
aid from the other predatory powers, and 
coipmenced hostihties, by ordering his troops 
to plunder the country of Jyepoor* The 
result of this war, although chequered with 
some considesrable failures, proved in the 
end equally fatal to Holkar as that of 1803 
had to Scindiah. His army, which, at the 
conunencement of the campaign, amounted 

^ His demands were^ that he should be permitted to 
collect the choute agreeably to the custom of his ancestors. 
That a:li possessions formerly held by his family should be 
given up to him ; and that bis country should be guaranteed 
to him.'^Malcolm. 
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to forty thousand horse, twenty thousand in- 
fantry <» and about a hundred pieces of can- 
non, did not, at its termination, exceed fif- 
teen thousand horse, an4 twenty pieces of 
artillery*. At Deig, at Fultyghur, he had 
suffered two memorable defeats ; the former 
deprived him of his infantry and artillery, 
and the latter had broken the spirit of his 
cavalry, but he still maintained the contest 
for upwards of a year ; when, driven beyond 
the Hyphasis -f-, he was compelled to sue for 
peace, which was concluded in December, 
1805, on terms that left him in the posses- 
sion of the territories of his family, in 
Malwa and Candeish, but obliged him to 
resign all claim on the country of the Tonk 
Rampoora, in Hindostan J. The unexpected 

* See Malcolm's Political History of India. 
. t Now called tke Siitlege, one of the rivers of the Pun- 
jabi and the eastern boundary of the province of Lahore. It 
has its source in the mountains of HymalySy and zfitr forming 
a junction with the Beyah, enters the Indus below the Moul- 
tain. The combined stream of the Sutlege and Beyah is 
the ancient Hyphasis, and is a large and navigable river, 
many miles above* its junction with the Indus.— jFot on er- 
cellent account of the rivers of the Punjab, $ee Elphimton^s 
Cabal. 

% By the treaty with Juswunt Row Holkar, which was 
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recall of Marquis WfeUesley, before he had 
contetnptatied those plans for the permanent 



signed od the 24th of December, 1805, that chieftain re- 
iioiAiced all light and title to Tonk Rampoora, Boondie, and 
all odier places north of the BooncMe Hills, then occupied 
by the British Goremment. The Honourable Company 
engaged to have no concern mth die ancient possessions of 
the Holkar family, in Newar, Malwa and Harowtee, or with 
any of riie Rajahs situated to the south of the Chumbul, 
Imd to deliver 6ver such of the ancient possessions of the 
Holkar family, in the Deckan, as were then in possession of 
the Company^ with the exception of Chandore, Ambar, and 
Sengham, and some pergunnahs to the south of the Goda- 
vefry, alt of which were to be returned to him at the expi- 
hrtion bf^^hteen months, in the event of his conduct being 
aachas to satisfy the British Q^vefmnent of his amicable 
inte^tion^. Holkar renounced all claipis, pf every descrip- 
tion, in the province of Bundelcund; but in the event of his 
conduct Ibeing satisfactory, the Company agreed, at the ex- 
pintion of two years, to give the district of Coonch, in 
Jagheer, to the daughter of Holkar, ^^o, at the same time, 
TciMunoed every claim upon the British Goverameittand its 
dlies. He also engaged never to entertain any European 
in his service, widiout the ^ consent of the British Grovem- 
4mdt ; and upon those conations he t«ras permitted to return 
amihoMrted to Hindostan. 

By m ^declaratory article of this treaty, the provisions of 
•die«ecobd article of the treaty was declared void, and the 
distinct of Tonk Rampdom, and ^uch other districts in its 
vicinity as were formerly in possession of his family, were 
matoiedito H^oikari > 
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security erf the British possessions in In<^ia, 
which bis powerful mind had always oou- 
tem plated, may, in truths be said to have 
deprived us of the full harvest of our. trir 
umphs. TJje great solicitude for peace felt 
by his immediate successors, and their d«v- 
clared anxiety to adhere to a sy$tf in qf 
strict neutrality, roused. the drooping spirits 
of the Mahratta chiefs*. Large opqce^r 
sions were made to Scindiah, his treatment 
of the British resident was overlooked, and 
his claims on Gwalior and Gohud, admitted 
in a new treaty, concluded with him at 
Mustaphapoor, on the 22d of November, 
1805t. 

* Saa^muljpoQr and P»tn« w^ fil«o mtoft^ %o the Rfi«|i 
ofBerar. 

t The treaty of Surje Aujeogmioi, wMb tbo follanyif^ 
e^peptioQs, were to laemain binding betw^^ the two ?f^Wf 
"[(lie Coippanj, from coDsideratiooui of frieodshipf ag/f^cj^tp 
cede to tbe Mab^ Rajab the fortreas of Gifwaliof; and pi^cb 
parta of tbe territory of Gohud^ a9 were deacribed io an 
accompaayiDg schedule ; and in return for this cession,. Scin* 
diah relin<)uished all claim to tbe pensions of fiftew ^^ 
of rupees^ granted to 3ome of bis cjMefe, by an artiffle in tbe 
treaty of Surje Anjenganp.— Tbe Maha R^^ agreed to 
cede to the Company all the territory north of fbe rive^ 
Chumbal^ iivhich was ceded to bin) by the 7th article of the 

I 
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Jeswunt Row Holkar was permitted to 
return to Malwa, the estate of liis family, 
including Tonk Rampoora*, and other fertile 
tiistricts on the north of the Chumbul, were 
restored; and at the conclusion of a war, 
which had cost the Company so much blood 

and treasure, and in which he had been 

• 

treaty of Surje Aujengaum ; and the Company renounced 
their dauns to the possessions on the south bank of that 
river^ with the exception of the talooks of BhadedL and 
Soorseperab ; the Honourable Company agreed to grant the 
Maha Rajah the annual sum of four lacks of rupees, and to 
assign, within their territories in Hindostan, a jagheer, 
yielding a revenue of two lacks of rupees, to Baezah Bhye, 
the wife of Scindiah; and another jagheer, amounting to 
one lack of rupees, to the daughter of that chief. The 
Company further engaged to enter into no treaty with the 
Rajahs of Oudipbor and Jandpoor, and Koc^h, or other 
chiefs, tributaries of Dowlut Row Scindiah, situated in 
Malwa, Mecvar, or Marwar, and in no shape whatever, to 
interfere vnth the settlement which Scindiah might make 
with those chiefs. The Company engaged not to restore to 
Jeswunt Row Holkitr any of the possessions of his family, 
lying between the Tapti and Chumbul, which might have 
been taken by Scindiah; nor would the Company's govern- 
ment concern itself with any arrangetnents which Scindiah 
might make to the femity of Holkar, nor take part in any 
dispute, or war, which might result from such arrangement 
or settlement. — Indian Treaties. 
. * A rich district in Ajmere. 
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completely vanqnished, Holkar fouiid him- 
self in much the same situation as at its 
commencement^ with this remarkable excep- 
tion, that his claims to the usurped dominionis 
of his brother were 'tacitly admitted by the 
British Government. The engagements with 
the Rajpoot Princes and other chiefs who had 
assisted Lord Lake during the war, and who 
plaiced the most implicit confidence in our 
£Edth, were dissolved, and numerous bodies of 
irregular troops, who had been recieived into 
our service, and . were inhabitants . of Abe 
provinces we had conqueried, were turned 
loose without the means of subsistence t^ 
The consequences which were apprehended 
as likely to arise from this change of policy f, 
have actually come to pasis; and thq peace 
of India has been violated by an orgaoi^ 
association of freebooters, who, underi the 
denomination of Pindaries, 'hftVe^Jlitelyj be* 

I \ « I > • r .1 i . . ' ■ 't ■ < )*^ I i. ■ I 1 1 - .1^ 

* Tbe armies of Holkar and Scindiah were chi^tf com* 
posed of Rajpoots and Mabomedans;; most of whpm^ io the 
opinion of Lord Lake, might have been detached from their 
predatory habits and rendered useful subjects^ , 

t See Malcolm's Political Hiitory of Ihdiil; ^h^ife 'thi 
subject is most ably, and if 1 might «9e the expressioD, 
propheticallj treated. > I ,. ; . 

I2 
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come the icourge and terror of the neigh^* 
bouring countries. 

Numbeiiess causes may be assigned for 
the surprising increase of the Rndaxies. The 
great chieftains of the Mahratta confederacy 
have severely felt, and will never recover, 
from the effects of their defeat; the destruc^ 
tion of his regular army and deranged finance, 
have lessened Scindiah's means of preserving 
order in his dominions; and the country 
b^we^i the Nerbudda and the Jumna, has 
consequently relapsed into that state of bar^ 
barism, from which it had in some measure 
emerged during the latter years of the reign of 
Madajee iScindiah. The ill-timed and im- 
politic dismissal of the irregular troops from 
our service, at the conclusion of Holkar's 
war in 1806, the silent operation of oiu* sub-* 
ftdisury system, which has induced the Princes 
of the Deckan to discharge/ their armies, 
and above all, the nature and principles of 
the Mahratta government have contributed 
to aggravate an evil, which merits the most 
serious and attentive consideration of the 
British Government 

These dangers were foreseen, and in 1805 
when Holkar was driven from Hindostan, 
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the obvious necessity of adopting some 
arrangement which might prevent the mili* 
tarj classes^ thrown out of employment, 
from becoming desperate was earnestly 
recommended by a distinguished officer of 
the Company^s Service*; but these sugges- 
tions were not attended to, either from a 
pressure of fimmcial difficulties, or from aa 
idea that t)ie British interests mi^t be pro-^ 
qiotedtf instead of endangered by the con- 
tinued cunteste of tl^ese banditti^ and of the 
predatory powers unconnected with the Bri« 
tish Government. 



^^•♦^^■♦•^^^(^■■— "R^ 



• Vide Cojooel Mdcglm'« Xietters. A. D. 180» and. 
1805. 
t Vide Public Correspondence^ 1805-6. 
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£ HE name of Pindarie may be found in 
Iiidiah History ♦as early as the comnience- 
nierit of the last century; several bands of* 
these ' freebooters followed ' the ' Mah tatta 
armies in their early wars in Hindostan, and 
they are mentioned by Ferishta ^s having 
fouglrtr against Zoolfcccar Khan, and the 
other generals of Aurengzebe. Oiie of their 
first and most distinguished leaders was. a 
person named Ponapah, who ravaged the 
Carnatic and took Vellore early in the reign 
of Sahoojee, This chief is said to have been 
succeeded by Chingody and Hool Sewar, 
who commanded fifteen thousand horse at 
the battle of Paniput, and under whom the 
Pindarie system would seem to have assumed a 
more regular form. They were divided into 
Durrahs, or tribes, commanded by Sirdars or 

» MSS. 
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chiefs; people pf every country, and of every 
religion ♦, were indiscriminately enrolled in 
this heterogeneous community, and a hors^ 
and sword were, deemed sufficient qualifica- 
tions for admission t- A common interest, 
kept them united; the chiefs acquired wealth 
and renown in the Mahratta wars, they 
seized upon lands which they were after- 
wards tacitly permitted to retain, and trans* 
mitted with their estates, the services of their 
adherents to their descendants, 
' Heerpo and Bijrran are suj)seque/itly men- 
tioned ais leadqrsj'of the. Pindarics; an4 }^ 
order to, distioguish the followers of Tucko-. 
jee Holkar fropa those of Madajee Sqindiah,, 
they were henceforward denominated the. 
S<?indiah Shahee§, and the Holkar Shahe^. 

-i^>— ■ ■ I it i j II 11 II i j i I I ■ I ■ ■ ■ I ■■ I I ■! ; I — ^a^iiw— ^M^i^M 

* No ^Qat religions enmity would^ ever appear to have 
existed between the Mahrattas and Mahomedans. The 
same language is common to them both^ many of their 
customs are the same^ and the former have adopted many 
of the titles 6f th^ latter. The generals of' Scindiah and 
the other Mahratta chiefs, are often Mahomedans; and 
Bramins freqnently govern the courts of Mussulmen princes. 

t MSS. 

t MSSi 
' § They are still termed so, and it may be translated, 
Scindiabnur King, or Supporters of Scindiah*s Rule. 
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Dost Mokummud and Ryah Khan, the sons 
of Heemo are still powerful chiefs; but in an 
association which is daily augmented by the 
admittance of strangers, it is natural to sup- 
pose that influence will not be confined to 
hereditary claims, and that men of superior 
genius and enterprise will ultimately rise to 
the chief command. This is accordingly 
fcinnd to be the case, and Seetoo, who i« 
now the most powerful of all the Rndarie 
leaders, was a few years ago a person of no 
Consideration. It is only of late, that these 
banditti have become really formidable, and 
they may now be looked upon as an inde- 
pendent power, which nf properly united, 
under an able commander, would prove the 
most dangerous enemy that could arise to 
disturb the peace and prosperity of India. 

The climate and hardy habits of these 
plunderers render tents or baggage an un- 
necessary incumbrance; each person carries 
a few days' provisions for himself ^and for hi& 
horse, and they march for weeks togedier^ 
at the rate of thirty and forty miles a day, 
over roads and countries, impassable for a 
regular army* t.They exhibit a strikicig re- 
semblance tb tiieCrasttcks^ as wdl io tbeir 
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costoms as in the activity of their move* 
menti. Their arms are the same, bdng a 
lance and a sword, which thejr use with 
admirable dexterity ; tbdr horses, like those 
of the Cossacks, are small, but extremely 
active; and they pillage, without distinction, 
friends as well as foes. They move in bodks 
* seldom exceeding two or three thousand men, 
and hold a direct undeviating course until 
they reach their destination, when they at 
once divide into small parties, that they may 
witfi niote fadlity plunder the country, and 
carry off a larger quantity of booty ; destroy- 
ing, at the same time, what they cannot 
remove. They are frequently guilty of the 
most inhuman barbarities, and their progress 
is generally marked by the smoking ruins of 
villageij, the shrieks of women, and the groans 
of their mutilated husbands. At times they 
wallow in abundance, while at others they 
cannot procure tiie common necessaries of 
life; and their horses, which arc trained to 
undergo the same privations as their toasters, 
often receive a stimulus of opium when im- 
pelled to uncommon exertion. Night and 
the middle of the day are dedicated to re- 
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pose; and' recent experienced. has; skewn us 
that they may be surprised with: effect at 
such hours. Fighting is not their object, 
they have seldom been known to- resist the 
attack even ofan inferior enemy; if pursued, 
they make marches of extraordinary length, 
and if they slwuld happen to be overtaken, 
they disperse, and re-assemble at an appointed 
renidezvous; or if followed into their country^ 
they immediately retire to their respective 
homes. Their wealth and their families are 
scattered over that mountainous tractof coun*^ 
try which borders the Nerbuddat to the 
north. They find protection either in castles 
belonging to themselves, or from thbse powera 
with whom they are either openly or pecretly 
connected. They can scarcely be said to 
present any point of attack, apd the defeat 
or destruction of any particular chief, would 
only effect the T\\in of an indiyidi|a|, without 
removing the evil of a system equally in- 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ! ■ ■ I I I > I I I I I ■ liW M l ^ 1 11 > ■ ■ I I .1 p i * I I I ' ' , ? ' 

* Tl^is is a custom also practised by the Usbeck Tartars^ 
and Turkomans, whose horses are much sup^rior^ ^ud per- 
form far more wonderful journeys than those of the Pin« 
daries. 

t The Vindhya mountains, a long and narrow, but lofty, 
range which extends to the W. nearly as far as the Indus. - 
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vejerate in its nature, and extensive in its 
influence. 

The roost powerful of the Pindarie chie& 
are Kurreem KJian, Cheetoo (or Seetoo, as 
he is often called) and Dost Mohummiid* 
There are, however, several subordinate 
chie&,. who are the commanders of dhurrahs, 
or tribes, and acknowledge a tacit obedience 
to one or other of the three great leaders be- 
fore mentioned. ; 

Kurreem . Khan is descended from an 
ancient M^omedan family ; hid early youdi 
was spent in the service of Holkar, 
which: he subsequently quitted for that of 
Dowlut Row Scindiah; his character and 
enterprising spirit soon increased the num- 
ber, of his adherents, he enlarged his posses- 
sions, partly by grants from Scindiah, and 
partly by usurpations from the Rajah of 
Berar and Nabob of Bhopaul, whose domi- 
nions he alternately invaded and ravaged. 
He possessed . himself of several fortresses, 
and, a:t>thie termination of the Mahratta war, 
his power was such as to excite the fiaars and 
jealousy of Scindiah, who caused him to be 
treacherously seized, and confined at Gwa- 
Kor. : Het&ho^ lingered some years in prison; 
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after which, having obtained hisrele^iM by 
the payment of a ransom, he resumed his 
former habits, returned amongst his compa- 
nions, &nd, in a short time, became as power- 
ful as he had been befoie. Scindiah, unable 
to crush him by open jforce, had once more 
recourse to treachery, and taking advantage 
of a quarrel between Kurreem and Seetoo, 
assisted the latter, who; having overthrown 
Kurreem in a pitched battle, compelled him 
to Hy for refuge to Ameer Khan, who made 
him over to Toolsa Bhye, the wWow regent 
of the Holkar family. Kurreem has since 
escaped, or rather been liberated, and i^now 
at the head of his dhurrah, which amounts 
to about five thousand horse, and is can- 
toned near Barsdm, in Bbopaul. It is ru- 
moured that he is about to be reconciled to 
Scindiah, but after what has passed, th^y 
can have no confidence in each other. 

Cheetoo, who is at present the greatest of 
all the Pindaric chiefs, enjoys the confidence 
aiHl favo^ of Scindiah. He has lately ac- 
quired extensive influence; the numbers ofhis 
fonorvvfers daily .continue to increase, and, by 
a late account, be was said to be at the head 
of twenty thousand horee, a small corps of 
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bad infantryi and a train of t^^enty ill aerved 
guns* He possesses the forts and districts 
of Sutwaas, which run along the northern 
branch of the Nerbudda to the south of 
Oujein, and nearlj opposite Hindia^. 

Dost Mohummud^ the son of Heeroo, is en-^ 
titled from his birth to hold the chief place 
over all the Pindaric tribes* This person isi, 
however, inferior to Cheetoo, and the troops 
subject to his command may amount to be« 
tween ten and twelve thousand horse, a 
small body of infantry, and a few guns. A 
party of the adherents of Dost Mohunmrad, 
commanded by hb brother, Wausil Khan, 
invaded our provinces, and there is every 
reason to beheve, that they were accompa-' 
nied by some of the troops of Scindiah. Their 
camp is^at Bagrode-f*, a short distance to 
the north-east of Bilseih |, a district in 
Bhopaul. 



* The capital of a district of the same name in Candeish, 
on die south side of the Nerbudda^ one hundred and sixteen 
miltn $outti-ei»l from Oigeim.— ^Ifamtftoii. 

f Bagrode is situated about halfway between Bilsdh and 
Saugor. 

t The town of Bilaeik is situated in lat. «d* 83' N., 
long. 77"" 5Qf E.^See Hamikotf$ Indian Chtxettter. 
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The Ho]kar branch of the Pindaries, is for 
less formidable than that of Scindiah. Their 
chief leader is a person named Kawder 
Buksh ; those of inferior note Tookoo and 
Sahib Khan ; and their united strength may be 
computed at nearly five thousand horse. They 
are generally cantoned in the vicinity of 
Kunool and Sohundra*. 

The Pindarics may probably amount alto- 
gether to between thirty and forty thousand 
horse ; but in a community so subject to con- 
stant fluctuations^ it is impossible to form any 
accurate idea of their number, which must 
vary from day to day according to the ira^ 
price of individuals, and the condition of the 
adjoining countries. Throughout the greater 
part of the territories of the native powers in 
central India, the husbandman is seldom per^ 
mitted to reap the fruits of his labours ; bis 
fields are laid waste, his cottage reduced to 
ashes, and he has no alternative, but that of 



* Oae of the most remarkaUe of the Pindarie leaders, is 
a person named Sheik Dallah. This chief has only a small 
number of followers, but his annual incursions to Berar, 
his attack with a few hundred horse of the garrison of Nag^ 
poor, and his late exploits, place him as first of these free- 
booters in courage and enterprise. 
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joining the standard of some lawless chief. 
Thus the numbers of the Pindaries may be 
said to increase in the same ratio, as' the 
means of subsistence diminish; hunger goads 
them on to the work of destruction, and they 
rejoice in anticipation of the spoils of wealthy 
countries. Wer6 they permitted to continue 
their merciless depredations without molesta- 
tion, the peninsula of India would in time be- 
come a desert, and the few inhabitants that 
survived the general wreck, a band of savage 
and licentious robbers. The pastoral tribes 
of Arabia and Turkey, although sufficiently 
prone to pillage, where an occasion may offer, 
are not impelled by such motives of imperious 
necessity, as the predatory horse of Hindos-^ 
tan ; their slender numbers cover extensive 
countries, and when their flocks have ^ex- 
hausted the pasture of one plain, they move 
with their families into another. The Pin- 
daries are, on the contrary, confined to 
a tract of waste land which has become the 
general rendezvous of every vagabond and 
outlaw, and Whence they issue in desperate 
bands, in search of the necessaries of life. 
Some analogy may at first appear to exist 
between their usages and tho^e of the early 
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Mahrattas under Sevajee, but on reflection we 
sh^U discover an essential difference in many 
important points. The adherents of Sevajee 
were warmed by a strong patriotic feeling, 
they were all of the saime religion and country, 
and were in fact the long oppressed inhabi- 
tants of an ancient kingdom, recovering their 
rights by the expulsion of a depraved and 
decUning government of strangers. The 
Findaries are a mere collection of vagrants 
from various countries and of different castes 
and religion, brought together from an inabi* 
lity of otherwise procuring the means of sub- 
sistence, divided amongst themselves, and 
ready at all times to desert tl^ir leaders, and 
enter the service of any prince or state who 
may support them • 

The dominions of our allies have ever since 
the year 181 J, been subject to their incur- 
sions. In 1814 ♦they entered the province 
of Bahar, and threatened Bengal ; and in the 
two following years invaded the British terri-^ 
tones under Fort St. George. Passing with 
the rapidity of lightning through the country 
of the Nizam, they suddenly broke in upon 



' i ' MM r* 



* Thejr C9me cloie to M^er^apoor. 
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tlje defepceless district of Guntoor, and in 
an instant spread themselves over the face of 
the country, every where committing the 
most shocking and wanton atrocities. In 
1816 they returned with redoubled numbers, 
and extending themselves from the coast of 
the Conkan to that of Orissa, threw the whole 
southern part of the peninsula into a state of 
alarm ^ They again passed without difficulty 
and without -opposition, through the domi- 
nions of our alUes the Peishwah and the 
Nizam; carried fire and sword almost from 
one, end to theother of the district of Ganjam, 
and returned home, laden with the spoil, and 
stained with the blood of our subjects. In 
this last expedition, however, several parties 
of them were overtaken, and we have the sa- 
tisfaction to know that they were unable to 
contend against the Company^s troops. The 
success of the troops under Majors Lushing- 
tpn, Macdoual, and Smith, and of the small 
detachment of sepoys, under the brave Lieu- 
tenant Borthwick *, in the southern part of 



* This young and promising officer fell a sacrifice to his 
exertipns, and died of fatigue. The following General Order 
was issued by Sir Thpmas Hislop, on the occasion : 

K '^The 
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India^ and the equally brilliant exploits of 
several officers of the Bengal army, must have 
a salutary influence in checking the boldness 
of the Pindarics, give confidence to our own 
troops, and convince the native powers that 
we still preserve unsullied, our accustomed 
superiority in arms. I leave it to my readers, 
however, to conjecture the effects which suc- 
cessive incursions of this nature are calculated 
to produce on the fruitful and populous pro- 
vinces of the Company ; the alarm has spread 
far and wide, and ihe confidence of our most 



*' Tlie CommaDder-in-Chief feels it a duty he is anxious 
to acquit himself of, to Tecord his highest approbation and 
applause of the conduct of Lieutenant BorthwJck of thfe 
2d batt. QA reg.f and the native officers and men of his small 
but exemplary detachment. It marks the talent, judgment, 
and persevering spirit of Lieutenant Borthwick, and the 
discipline^ attac^hmeUt^ and patience of the excellent troops, 
"whichy with such inadequate numbers^ have effected so 
much essential service^ in finally expelling from the GanjaiH 
districts so numerous a body of predatory horse. 

'^ It is in alBfairs of this, kind, that officers, with limited 
means, have an opportunity of displaying their professional 
abitity, resources, and spirit; and the present instance not 
only speaks the rising reputation of Lieutenant Borthwick, 
but places him in the light of those promising officers, 
who will be useful ornaments to the service, and their pro- 
fession.'' 
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attached subjects has been shaken in the same 
proportion, as the hopes of the turbulent and 
disaffected have been awakened. But before 
I venture on any proposition for the sup- 
pression of this growing evil, it will be ne- 
cessary to take a succinct view of the politi- 
cal state of the different native powers in 
India. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Our subsidiary system, which many think 
has been carried to too great an extent, has 
certainly been attended with many inconve- 
niences and much- serious embarrassment *. 
The Nizam and the Peishwah^ trusting to us 
for defence, are unwilling to maintain even the 
quota of troops stipulated by treaty- Large 
bodies of horse, formerly in their employ, 
now swell the ranks of the Pindarics; and 
strange as it may appear, we have been com- 
pelled to combat the servants and subjects of 
the very power, we are bound by our engage- 
ments to protect. The ministers at Hydera- 
bad, are daily guilty of such acts of injustice 
towards the Jagheerdars and Ryots, as m the 



* This question, like many others connected widi the 
extraordinary empire we have established in India, must be 
guided by comparison with other evils resulting from our 
condition. 
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•end drive the former into revolt, and the lat- 
ter into exile. These excesses they would 
scarcely venture to commit, if deprived of 
our support; and therefore we incur the 
whole odium of their vicious measures, while 
they are permitted to enjoy the fruits of their 
indiscriminating extortions, and boundless 
rapacity, Thedominions of the Nizam every 
where exhibit a sad and melancholy picture 
of the baneful effects of misrule and oppres- 
sion ; vast tracts of fertile land lie waste and 
unpeopled, agricultureis at a stand, and im- 
provement is not to be expected where a re- 
gular system of corruption and violence 
actuates the members of every station, from 
the lord to his meanest dependant. The in- 
terior of the country is therefore a scene of 
perpetual tvunult and confusion ; and the vil- 
lagers, left totally unprotected, have to trust 
to themselves alone for defence against the 
depredations of domestic as well as of foreign 
marauders. 

The government of the present Nizam has 
some resemblance to that of the late Ofndut 
ool Omrah, (or perhaps a nearer one to the 
former government of Luckirow) ; and the 
corruptness of his court is only to be equalled 
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by the general spirit of lioentiousaiess which 
pervades every quarter of his capital/ In 
regard to the Nizam himself, he rarely moves 
beyond the walls of his Haram; He seldom 
or never holds a public Durbar, attends but 
little to tlie a£Q&irs of his dominions, and has 
only once, I am told, quitted the precincts of 
his palace since the year 1806. He lives 
almost entirely with women ; his business is 
chiefly transacted by verbal messages commu^ 
iiicated by female atteiidants, and he never 
goes from one chamber to another, without 
being followed by four or five women slaves,^ 
The Nizam is extremely jealom of his near 
relations, whon^ he suspects of designs against 
his life; and never siees his children except 
upon the first day of the Mahomedan year* 
Mooneer pol Moolk, who succeeded Meer 
Allum, the late minister, enjoys no share of 
his coiifidence, and is, in fact, only a nominal 
minister, the whole of the business beiqg 
transacted by Chundoo Laul, a Hindoo, who 
is supported by all the influence of the British 
Government, The debauched life of tlie 
Nizam has enervated his fi^uHies^and totally 
incapacitated himirom holding the reins of 
government himself. When nocomentous af- 
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fairs render it necessary that he should be 
consulted, he evinces not merely indecision 
and apathjs but a sullen disinclination to bu- 
siness. Perhaps this feeling is in some degree 
grounded on disgust at his condition ; he is 
also supposed to have a rooted animosity 
against us, but who can judge of the motives 
which influence a mind of such a construc- 
tion? 

The population of the city of Hyderabad 
amounts to about three hundred thousand 
souls. It is, and ever has been, a sink of 
iniquity, where vice has its full sweep, and 
Tybere xhe inhabitants are lost to every sense 
of shame and propriety. Indolent, luxurious^ 
and depraved, they pass ^hole nights an(3[ 
days iu drunkerjness, riot, and the vilest de- 
baucheries } ih& basest crimes have a fixed 
price, pnd the life of an enemy may be bar- 
gained away for a trifle. 

The Nizana^s army has undergone a very 
considerable, though gradual reduction, since 
the year 1807 ; and it may now be estimated to 
amount to about thirty thousiand men, who may 
be generally regarded as unfit formiUtary pur 
poses, and whom it might be dangerous even 
to assemble. I do not in this computation 
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include the Russell brigade, or the corps 
urider Captain Davies, because these troops 
are in fact employed by us, and imjposed 
upon his Highness as a sort of contliigent. 
The Russell brigade consists of two regiments, 
each of a thousand men, recruited from the 
Bengal provinces, and disciplined by British 
officers. They are clothed and armed better 
than our own sepoys, and their pay, which 
amounts to about thirty thousand rupees per 
mensem, is regularly issued from the treasury 
of the residency*. The corps, organized by 
Captain Davies, amounts to about five thou- 
sand horsfe, and may in general be depended 
upon, if led by natives of respectabiUty and 
enterprise. It is difficult, however, to accom- 
plish this object, as the better classes of Ma- 
homedans have a strong aversion to any thing 
like an introduction of European tactics. 
The Nizani has no regular train ,o;f artillery, 
and the few pieces of ordnance which he pos- 

* It may, in fact, be termed the redemptioo of the greatest 
part of the tribute of seven lacks of rupees which the. Com- 
pany continue^ to pay the Nizam fpr the northern Circ^lri^ 
and which the gov^timent of Hyderabad have agreed should 
be in part applied to th^ support of this efficient body of 
men. 
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jesses are badly served, and in point of fact, 
uiifit for use *• ^ 

The above is without doubt a very melan- 
choly picture of the state of the Nizam^s 
government. But all political evils are coni- 
parative, and we ought attentively to consider 
what the situation of his country might have 
been, had we abstained from all interference 
in his concerns, since it is doubtful whether 
the grievances originating in a corrupt and 
depressed' court are greater than those occa- 
sioned by open revolt or foreign invasion, 
I will venture to affirm, that had we not 
granted the Nizam our immediate protection; 
he would long since have ceased to exist as a 
sovereign prince. His country would have 
fallen a prey to the inroads of the Mahrattas, 
which he was incapable of resisting ; and in- 
stead of the aid which he aflforded us in our 



* Seven or eight provincial battalions, each about four 
hundred strong, are ajso kept up in various parts of the 
country, and those of Berar are said to be very good. Two 
of these, commanded by Captain Lyne, are v^ith^ Salabat 
Khi»> at Ellickpoor ; one is in the Namdair districts, one 
at Nellgoonda, anid the others are employed under Mr. 
Elliot, who has likewise three thousand Mogul horse with 
him near Barsein, to the north of the Godaverry. 
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M^ars with Tippoo and Scindiah, the resources 
of his dominions might have been turned 
against up. We were compelled by strong 
necessity to interfere^ and we had no choice 
but that of acting as we did, or of assuming 
the direct management of the Nizam's terri- 
tories; which, at the time our subsidiary 
tt^eaty was concluded, would have been a 
measure equally difficult, unjust, and impoli- 
tic. The internal disorders were not intro- 
duced by us, they existed long before our 
subsidiary treaties ; for corruption, extortion, 
80(1 injustice, are the conimpn characteristics 
pf all native governments. I^t us aUo re- 
flect od the injuries we might have experi- 
enced, had the resource? of the Deckan been 
at the disposal of an ^.blp^nd enterprising 
enemy ; and remember that we are scarcely 
entitled to argUQ 9^g«inst any system, unless 
we are able to shew that another method 
could have been productive of more good, 
ai;id have been attended with fewer evils and 
ksfi danger. 

The Peishwah^s goy^nment is certainly 
more efficient, and his country. in a less piti- 
?ible conditio^ than that of the Nizam. This 
may be a?cribe4 tp the difference in the par 
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ture of the governments, and ii> thcf habits of 
the people. The Hindoos are more temperate, 
more industrious, ahd more enterprising than 
the Indian Mahomedans, who, perhaps too 
much alive to a sense of degradation, and 
unab)e to reconcile themselves to their fallen 
state, quickly yield to despondeix^y, and 
eit^ier abandon themselves to s^asual eaijoy-^ 
ments, or sullenly brood in d^ection and 
silence over their misfortunes. TheMahratta 
is a being of a more flexible nature ; be bend$ 
to the storm which he cannot resist, And a* 
his versatile disposition will uev^r permit hu3» 
to be idle, he is eit)ier.engage4 on pJwJdering 
expedHions, or iu procuring a subsistence by 
labour or intrigue. It does not appear that 
any qf the chiefs ever exercised any very des-t 
potic sway over those whom they goveriPted^ 
and the state has, fqr thdt reasoni^ alwayfea^t 
guroed rather the fortn of a league, or sort of 
republic, tbaa of a kingly govermaa^t* Thft 
prd^?8/Qf ;th^ Peishwah have of late seldom 
b^ni^ttemded to by his Jagheca-dars, except 
>vh^re 1?[^ may hate possessed jjufficient power 
to insure compliance j and he has therefore 
often been led rather to conciliate than com- 
iqan4 obediei^ce ; and to treat them more like 
equals thaQsubjeotSj loMances of cruelty pniC'i> 
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tised on individuals are not, however, un- 
common, and the love of plunder and family 
feuds. frequently urge one chief to carry fire 
and sword into the country of another; but 
the PeisHwah's rule, upon the whole, is much 
less grievous, and more patriarchal than that 
of the Nizam. The Mahratta constitution 
has, however, no intelligible form ; educated 
in the arts of deceit and evasion, this singular 
people dislike all regular and direct proceed- 
ings, and as a total want of integrity is every 
where conspicuous, they have a' rooted aver- 
sion to the introduction of •any thing like a 
general system of jurisprudence. Any change 
in the customs and opinions of the Mahrattas 
must, therefore, be slow and progressive; but 
at the same time, nothing will tend sooner to 
produce this eflfect, than the occasional and 
mild interference of the British Government. 
The Peishwah owes his throne to the British 
Government, who have maintained him upon 
it in defiance of the most powerful chiefs of 
the empire, but the character of this prince 
is artful^ timid, and dissolute*. Trusting, 

* It b a ipeculiar trait in the character of this prince, that 
he is both exact and fabnest in all his personal pecuniary 
CQm»ifa»p ki^or cs^eroYading or protracting paym^nt^ 
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like the Nizam, to his English allies for pet^ 
sonal safety and .protection, he has> until yery 
lately, maintained but few troops, and every 
district in his country has in consequence 
been subject to insurrection. That the Peish- 
wah may collect as much revalue as possible, 
the Serinjammy lands are no longer bestowed 
on the tnilitary classes ; but he has hitherto 
been able to reap little bene6t from this un- 
popular and impoUtic measure, since he has 
not i^ufficient power to levy the kist The Jag-* 
heerdars of the southern frontier are in a great 
degree independent of him, and pay but a 
trifling, if even any tribute ; he has long been 
unable to derive any revenue from his insu- 
lated lands in Malwa and Bundelcund, whilst 
his territories in Guzzerat have involved him 
in perpetual disputes with the Guickwar. 

Although Bajeerow, as I said before, owea 
his crown, and perhaps his life, to the British 
Government; recent events proved, beyond 
a doubt, that this deluded prince entertained 
sentiments decidedly hostile to the interests 
of his protectors. His extraordinary affection 
for Trimbuckjee Dinglia, the ass^sination of 
the Guickwar's minister, and his refusal to 
deliver up the mji^derer until the subsidiary 



force had reached the gates of his capital, 
are events only attributable to infatuaticm, or 
to the etitertainment of hopes, which could 
never have been realized. The escape of 
Trimbuckjee, his master's subsequent con- 
duct in tailing troops and putting his fortress 
into a state of defence, and the hostile feel- 
isig which has been excited against tiie Eng- 
lish in every part of his dominions, are mat- 
ters still more extraordinary ; and lead to a 
conclusion, that the proceedings of the Peish- 
wah were grounded on a confident expectation 
of satoour from other quarters. There is, 
indeed, room for belief, ikint his negotiations 
were not confined to the courts of Holka* and 
Scindiab, but even extended to the chiefs of 
the Pindaries. This cowardice and pusilla- 
nimity, and the a^mirabletemper and decision 
of Mr. Elphinstone hjave, however, combined 
to defeat every hostile projecft. The Peish wah, 
reduced without a blow to submission, has 
only received forgiveness by the sacrifice of a 
revetttte of thirty-four lacks of rupees ; which 
the wisdom and geiierosity of Lord Hastings 
has exdusrvely applied to raising and paying 
troops, chiefly irregular horse, for the safety 
of the possession of the Poonah state — a mea- 
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sure, which in the end will prore as bendicial 
to the Peishwah, as it is cakulated to promote 
the general interests of the British Govern- 
ment and its allies. 

If Seindiah's sentiments were nnfriendljr 
to the British Government, previously to the 
Mahratta war ; it can scarcely be expected 
thai his subsequent misfortunes, and the 
height from which he has fallen, should have 
engendered a better feeling towards the au- 
thors of his ruin. We may, therefore, assume, 
that his antipathy towards us is not abated, 
and that he would gladly join irt the adoption 
of any measure, which should open the nK>st 
distant prospect of lessening our ascendency; 
or injuring our resources. His whole conduct 
since 1806, has betrayed such intentions ; he 
has granted the Pindarics an asylum in his 
dominions, and sedulously fostered their 
^Gwth, as an instrument for our annoyance i 
he has encouraged their inroads into our do* 
minions, and secretly rejoiced in their success; 
his troops have acted with the plunderers, 
and he has publicly shared in the spoil after 
their return. The possessions of this chieftain 
are still sufficiently aipaple; the death of 
Holkar, together with the unprotected condi- 
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tion of the Rajpoot states, have allowed him 
to make considerable addition to his domi- 
nions since the peace. But his impoverished 
country has become the prey of extortioners, 
and the resort of banditti of every description ; 
his troops are mutinous; and the nature, or 
rather confusion of his a,dministration is such, 
that no command will be obeyed, unless se- 
conded by the presence of armed men. The 
well-disposed and industrious are not permitted 
to live undisturbed; cultivation has, in a great 
degree ceased, — the country has been de- 
vastated — the villages burnt, — and food has 
diminished as. thieve and vagrants have ac- 
cumulated i so that however muchScindiah 
may be inclined, he has no longer the means 
of suppressing these disorders. His situation 
is as little to be envied, as his power is to be 
dreaded; his authority is confined to the limits 
of his camp, at Gwalior, and even here he is 
qjften exposed to ^personal insult, from the 
demands of a seditious army. His government, 
replete with vice and imbecility, stands on the 
verge of ruin; his Bxmy is reduced to a few 
battalions of ill-disciplined infantry, with 
about thirty thousand irregular horse; and 
there cannot be a doubt, that if left alone, he 
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would jiooh falli a victim to the powe* of ihe 
Pindttrie hordes, Vhbni lie Has fostered in his 
bosom: Th^y haVe*, indeed, of late contemned 
his' atfthoyfly and ' pltittdtif fed hiS provinces } 
but he subitaits to these insults, and has hi- 
therto eontitau^ to' bci the prbtector of a 
systehi, which places at his immediate dispo- 
sal a large body df troops without the expense 
i)f misiintaining' them" * Hie could riot, perhaps, 
have anticipated the height to which the 
greatnesis of the Pindarics has lately arisen, 
and he would now, it may be supposed, 
gladly reduce th^ir influence ; but his ability 
to do so may be doubted ; and it is this' which 
gives cAusetb apprehend he may be com- 
pelled t6 act a part, cOnttary to all the die-, 
tates of his interest, ' or* in dthel* words^ that 
he may be Carried awa;^ in astreani which he 
cAtanot resist;"' ■■• ^ " •"■;' *-'' '''■'' '-"^"-^ 

In^ -a dolmtr^ where' every > headman of a 
Villk^ ' is ^a "petty chief, where there are no 
established laws, and where the efficiency^ 
W father existdncie, of the government depends 
on the gehius and Vigour of' one man, the 
dbilh 6r itobe<iiU<?/k)f ' th^ i-uliiifg priricetnust 
necessarily plunge his territories into all the 
horrors^ bf^^feirehy. ' Such ii at present the 
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cppdi^Q^ of the 4ojninipqf of the Hte Jestwui^t 
Ho^ Holkiur. pp the (i^th of this qi^fsf, 
Toolsa Bhy^ the m<^v <j^f the ,re>g«JiBg 
prinw, vas declared r?genv ^Wiftg %^ W' 
iy3jritj of h^r son ; but the adipinistr^tion pf 
^ wQiqs^p and ?in infant v^s ^^ c^Xp^lat^ ftij 
Ixold in snl^ection the r^beUio\is fe^datoi^^fi 
of a predator J prince, f *»e ^utws of <?Mi' 
ence were consequently soon forgotten,, J^ll 
re&po^X f(fjr t^ie he^ of tjie goveriunent w^ 
lost ; and while the court ,vt»^ disturbed bj 
the intrigues and turbulence of f^q^bi^ous meni 
strvjggling for power, th^ anniy, not coated 
with pillaging their neighboui;! , turned tbeif 
swords against each^ other, Th^ sti^nd^rd of 
revpl^ was raised in Can4ei?h, by Bungnsh 
|Ch^n, ^hp niaii^tained his a,uthority in that 
q^^^ter, ijuatil his audacity provoked the 
vengeance of the British Governipi^n^ whp 
«en^ a ftwrce against: hini, j^j Hfh^vh his 
followers wer^ dispersed ^4 ^wself ti^bw 
piisoner* 

A greftt proppitipn of thetrppp? of J^s^uftt 
Row.hwl* hpwevef, atjtjiche4 M^IWselwfp to 
the fortdwes of Ain^r JChap> hwifwpwiti^ 
general* 'wfliQse army, in. I8O7, anjqunted, tp 
aJjput. thli^^ .#P«»nd hprs^, ^ gopd tfftift pf 
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artiltety^ a^Dd k htrge body of infantry *. Tte 
neocatity ef pcoVidiiig for the sabs^stence^ 
aad sit the sime ttime of hrdtdging tfaod Ifceit^ 
tiotis.nidmations: of liistrdop^^ rendered it 
imptosiJDtki £br Ami^el: Kba^ to rem^iw lodg' 
atttionary iaany partklidaf s^ot; and he was^ 
eoriseqnenily^forced to be incessenlsh]^ moving 
fVon^ mle pPOiniKle^to^ Mwtbeh^ In ISOj^be^ 
inyadtedlhe tecritories of the' Rajah of Bei^, 
alkd would^ in dl probability, haVe estaMishcd 
himsdf in the dominions! olf tFuat princ^^ had 
not hilar ambifiousr yiews^ beftn. foreseen by 
Lord MiotOi tkeit. GoverH6r4GeAeraU' Ani 
ariloy , cennnapded by ihti laitte Sii^ Barry Ck)!^, 
c^osised tSie .Neibiidday iii defence of 1^- 
Bajadb of Berar, and compelled: the Khm^ lo^^ 
retire irilihoiit abattkl Tins chie^ who' imwy 
be i^d to be the pi&nd|»ali executive oiiieer 
undei! the Holkar) gpv^nva&Kb^ ^^asr csvBr sinee 
tit»l ^midi beeoJAboiirifi^ bo seditre him^ 
self ad iodepiendeiice;; he:.ha9 pusribed hi^ 
ravEgds sdwoib toi jbe bordm of the Indufs^ 
laid heavy oontidbutidns on the Rdhas <yff' 
JjOiid^io0r and Qudipooi:!;^ and' h^ 
en^loyediflithck blqekadq otf ^jrepoof i^ M$^ 

.'1 .,, ;.; ♦MSiS^^ " .^ •.. ^. !. u 
L 2 
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ascendency appears on the ddcJine, although: 
he po$isesses a good park of artillerjr, and a 
few battalions of bad infantry ; but his horse 
do not exceed, if they even amount to, tm: 
thousand men. Ameer Khan is a man of ori^ 
(Jinary ability, but \^beti young, was active 
and enterprising ; he* is now in the evening 
of life, and lias lost much bf his wonted energy^ 
and ambition. H6 seems, to have withdrawn 
from personal attendiance at the court of HoU 
kar, whence Toolsa Bhye was driven not 
long since, by the disputes of the different 
parties, and unruly conduct of the troops, to" 
throw, herself with the young prince on the 
protection of the Rajah of Kotah. This chief 
afforded them an asylum; for some months 
after which, her piarty having prevailed i she 
was enabled to return, and reveriged herself by 
torturing and putting many, of her enemies to 
death. These atrocities ' have rendered h^ 
government as unpopular as^ it was before- 
weak and inefiicieiit; 'and, kii all probability, 
wer shall not'greatly eriirsin' predicting its' 
speedy 4iBs6lutibh : Eampdorohi*, Chandore, 
and Galna, are.the ptin^pal foitresses oft^; 

"^ A town and district in Ajmere, sixty miles south by east 
of Jyepoor. Lat. 26® 7' N./ long. 75* 58' E. 
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Holkstr fantiily. . Tbetwo fotter are ifa Ganf- 
ikifili^ and the ibrmer in Hindostan. 

Tb^ extensive proVibce or Soubiah of Befrar, 
was formed in the reign: of the Emper6i* Ack- 
bar, and was included in the ddminioni^ of thb 
great Mogul, until conquered, as before re- 
flated,' by the Mahtatta general Ragojee 
iBhonslah, in the possession of whose faitiily 
•it has ev^ since continued: The battle of 
•ATgatirii was fatal to" the profeptlcts, as well 
is poweri of the Rajah of Berar ;' who, as we 
hdvfe seen, wsis' necessitated to cede, at the 
■<jiea,ce of ISbS^ a bonsid^rablfe part of his de- 
pendieACies to the Company and its allies. 
He still, howeyer, retained a large tract of 
lierritory and several strong fortresses, such as 
Oawelghur and Narhulla. The dominions 
of this prince, if we except the woody pro- 
vince of Oundwana; and those disltricts which 
ai'e immediately exposed: to the destructive 
irruptions of the Pitidaries, are in a higher 
state of cultivation than most of the other 
divisions of the Deckan, and produce abun- 
diance of wheat, jowarry, and cotton*. His 

r " ' ' ■ t ' . I -' -^ ^ ^-r^ ^ — " ' 

* The lands of the Jagheerdars, in Berar/ are in a more 
prosperous condition than those of the Circar, because they 
are better protected, and the ryots less oppressed. 
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annually*; th$ Rtjaii roamtaias ^ght iSoQai- 
9^ ifii^mry, . ft «raaJJ: tnup i)^ artiU«Fy, titnd 
4Nnit ten tbousaind iJI-tnoi«ited> h&tttt. The 
fP9^9fi«fi of- tiiis state iras biaiitfevtftd iq;. ins 
tAttal i$iia,l}iUty to resifit the invapiMi of j^bsq^ 
K^haii^ in 1809; aai it has been made Mill 
more apparent, by tba impunity with which 
the j3^t>oot*3r$ of Mftlir» hjtve iinfii^eriBihed 
fiD4 ^eppptU^tisd rm»y of its mosA frvyitful 
^f stRcfe, T\m dflgree of auapkaon ^$h whifib 
^ late I^j%h hiud i«yamhly regarded the 
British (3o¥^rnroent Ifti him obiatitMitely tp 
^^egt, ;eyen ftjt th# b^«»J^d of bis(«wii «!»^nsQ» 
Qur m|er^.tfid OYertwosfflr ^ defensive aUia©» 
^^4 the e§t?^Wif»hpawt <af a fiHfe*idi»4ry fef ce «t 
|tf agpoor. B^t the death of this prt»o^' whieji 
<^pm:red ip M^rph, 191(5 : the imbecility lof 
hJ8 ^^ the present ISmah, 9«d the eJovfttio* 
pf h?8 nephew Appa. S^ib to the regoopy, 
)iave p-emoved these 4iffifiMi<*?S > »M'% tP^ftty 
has been icoi^clude^ bietweef} th^ twp stfttf!^ 
i?n t^e s^me Jjasjs as tho^. e^Jti^g b^lwofS 
u§ and thfi ?^tJi^ sovef-pigi^ of th^ Repkafl^ 

alHance wiil,' ^© doubt^ be diily appreciated 
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hj bethpartres: it will iave the 8itbj.ect» 6f 
the^Rajiih from the dmfl devAstetions of san- 
goinary fn^ebobtorsr; and vhile it deprives onf 
eiitotieB of the resources of Berdf, it aSctrd^ 
«» a commaading mititarf posittoii, and sHf 
ehvr MS veil as immediate acc€»ft into the 
moat.Tulnetoble part/df the ttoritorj, trbicb 
tku. been ktelj; ih the oticopation of the Pin" 
daries) usid wiH^.dimsequentljr, ^stcilitate' any 
^tuvltopera^n for the supptesiBiOn of these 
Mbben. 

The prhleipisiltty of ^ktopAti, which^ frotti 
ite locad ^natkni) and the great eSoitA it 
1m6' madiB to fo-etenre hs indepeiHdettce, hiui> 
lately atlitat;led our attention, was granted by 
Avrengadbe to a ttibe of Patans, of wliom 
tiie present nabob is a lineal descendant*. It 
extends north from the Nerbuddat^ abont 
fifty miles, and is situated between the 77th 
and 79th degrees of east longitude. It pos- 
sesses^ many fertile valleys, but the far greater 
part of it is motmtainotis add woody; and 
for this reason has been selected as an asylum 
for » body of Findanes, who have heits es- 
tablished themselreB^ to- the utfer riititt of ^e 
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coujotry and the nabbb, whose resonrce&liaTe 
been reduced from i twelve . to two lacks of 
rupees per annum. « .The sdil will produce 
rice and cotton in abundance, but the cnlti-' 
vation. (asis now the case in. every other part 
of Malwa) is confined to the immediate vici-> 
mty of fortified places*, i Bhopanl, the capi- 
tal, was once a wealthy and pbpiilbus town, 
surrounded by a strong wall and defended by 
a citadel,. ibiit it is now in ruins and almost 
deserted; the long siege it stood against 
I^cindiah, and the SiUi'prising effiirts made by 
its late chief. Vizier. Mahomed, in its defence; 
hftve however given it great celebrity. ..The 
i^abob's troops amount to about five hun*i 
dred infkntry and one or two thousand horsei, 
maintained by the Jagheerdars, amopgst 
whom a great part of the province is di- 
vidpdt.. ■ . ■. - •'•' /...,' ^ - 'M 

The^late nabob Vizier $ Mahproed. Khan^ 



"^ Of these fortifications there are several in B^p^l^^d 
Goowu'rghur^ a casti^ on the sumn^t of ^a hill, about fifteen 
miles from Hoosift^abad, is said to be remarkably strong/ 
. t* Pteviously to the accessidfi of the late Nabob Viziei* 
M^omed, k 1907, ^e liajafa of.Berar baddefuived tbe 
Bhopaul state of Hoosingabad, and some other districts in 
that direction, which have never been recovered, 
t He died in the spring of 1815. 
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who waft in dajly expectatioii <jf being dvei'- 
whelmedfcy/thci pcher bfllie Mabraltasf, h&A^ 
vepdkieAly land (Kirnestlyi soUcited , dssistkiice 
from the Britwh Gdverntaent ; but the dread 
of oflfending Scindiih preveirted Lord Minto 
from ' receiving ^ him under our . protection i 
The present nabob has shewn the stron^st 
desire to court our alliance, as the only 
power that can rescue him from that state 
of poverty and degradation, to which he Has 
been reduced. The services, rendered by his 
predecessor to ;the army under General God^ 
dard, demand our gratitude ; his conduct on 
that occasion drew upon him the indignation 
and vengeance of Madajee Scindiah, and 
has never ceased to.be reroeihbered by the 
MaJhiTfittas f . The establishment of a small 
force in Bhopaul, would; be of great advan^ 
tage to us in the event of war with the preda^ 
tory powers. The country is naturally strongs 
and the people, harassed by the continual 
outrages: of the Mabr'attas, would exert every 
nerve ;to drive these barbarous intruders from 

7 ' ' »' « J '! — r— 7 — T^ — '-^^ ' H- — ' " ' - ' ■' ' i i * I t > I . ) . ; ■ ,.. 1 1 

* He ^iiter^d %M y^vs aga into aip^goUationwitbtbe 
presen|,Gov|ernor-Genei:^lilvhichw^8^ hpweyfi^;, )}r6ken(f^ 
a ^^w iponths before his death.— iru/fa Papers. 
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the possessions they haveusnrped. It would 
pYt us the comnxand of both baiiks of the 
Nerbudda^and completdy«tablish a miUtary 
Une of oommumcation between the armies 
of Bengal Madras^ and Boimbay^ tltrougb 
the torritories of Berar and Bunddcund. 

Our connidxioii: with the Rajah*, of Bhurt«- 
poor and Macherry^ with the Sikh ehods 
between Delhi and the Smlege^ tmd many 
others in Hindostaii and Bundelcnnd^ ha» 
been attended with the most heiieficial oonr 
sequences ; they hare repaid protection with 
fidelity^ and their oountriesy inst»d of si^^fibr^* 
mg from the incursionB of the Mahrattady 
ha^e en^yed many yoirs of peace and pro<^ 
spierity. : But the rich and fertile plainsr oi 
Jyenagur (or Jyepoor) once the most popu-^ 
Ions and Nourishing province in Ajmeie haA^e, 
nrver since the termination of the wSEi;r vfi 
190&^ ejtpemnced a moment's repose^ , Tb45f 
Holkar ^ninily have long dain^ed a tighten 
tribnle ifroia the H^ah of Jyepoor ;: bnt ti9 
suck demands are seldom regarded, unless 
m a int a ine d by the {presence of an army ,- 
Ameer Khan, as the general of Holkar , has, 
under pretence of collecting^ this tribute, 
brought desolation on every part q£ the 
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fiajah's territoiws. That prinoe has.forsev«»- 
f a] years past Histained a siege in hiB oapkal ; 
h)6 r^eoues have been exhaucrted^ az>d he 
haB at leogth, by the sale of his jewek, been 
enabled t6 purchase a transitory respite from 
his miseries. The. haired which thb prinoe 
betur^'the predatory powers is he»ditary ; his 
Kfomt injuries must have imbittened tbatseii^ 
tunei^t^ and although be md.y feel disaaitisficxl 
with our former fcreatow^t * of him^ he m»st 
ever lool^ towards ua for support. Th^friendr 
fih^ of this chieftain ought to becultiyafced; 
bifl territories ^re ex^ensdve, f^ad. not only 
cecitiguQus to ours, but it ia through them 
that ain enemy from Malwa i^uM march to 
&e attack of the upper provinces of Hindost- 
tan. The Bajab ha^ of late suffered many 
severe lossea, but he could stUl assist us with 
a body of irregular horse, and with the re* 
sources of his cQuntry* But bc&^re thia can 
be aocopipbahed> we must guarantee his 
sa&ty from, the future attacks of his enc^ies^ 
a measure calculated equally to piroraole otir 
iM)nour and our interests. 

Amongst the many petty princes of~ Ra^ 
■ ' ' * ' I ' ' ■ * ■ ■ I ■ ■ 

* Vide Malcolm's Political History of Indis^. 
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fx>otana, no one Ipias tendered himddf n^iore 
deservedly, conspicuous bt mote ijniversally 
respected, than Zalim Sing, 'thefusurpdng* 
clnef of Kotah. The acknowledged ability 
and prudence cf this chief, jbine^ *o ttie cen*- 
trical position of his territory which extendi^ 
along the east bank of the Chupbiil, has 
given hirb a degree of Consequence annongi^ 
the contending factions of Hindostaii, that 
occasions his friendship and alliance to be 
CGn&rteid' by all parties. He has twice a^rded 
protectibn^ to the Holkar family; once' w^en 
Jefifwant! Roi^ fled before the Bridfeh Jlrmji, 
and some months ago, when Toolsa Bhyc 
and her infapt son were driven from Indoi^ 
by the seditious sojdiery. The district of 
Kotah IS said to yield a revenue of about 
thirty lacks of rupees t ; the Rajah has in his 
eittploy a small body of infantry, and between 
three i and four thousand good Ihiorse; his 
ooiintry is hilly, difficult of acde^i and full 
0f intricate! posses. Zalim Sing is at this 
moment iw|iniately connected with' Ameer 

Khan, but there cannot be a J doubt that he 

' . , ■ • . If. 

* He has ever since 1805 kept liis master the Rajah in 
confinement, 
t MSS. 
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would gladly e:tchange Ae.tmcert^ fiieiidt^ 
ship of a freebooter^ for the alliance of a 
great po\*^er: i;rhich, could relieve him from the 
danger, with which he is^ hourly threatened 
hy the lawless tribes in his Vicinityi ^ ! ; 

Joudpoor is the largest of the Rajpoot 
states but :tbe power of Maun Srng, thfe 
reigning prince, is not ^ual to hiB extent 6C 
territciryv which approaches thei Indus cm bne> 
sidey aiid touches Jyenagaf:oh the oilier. i'H6 
ha& never been able to resiist the ravages ic(f 
the Miahrattas, tot whom this state' I^paid^ 
tribute for more than half a centurjr^ > [Fhe> 
present^disoi^anized state of the govehimefatsi 
of Scindiah and^ Holkar might materialljn 
contribute towards the increase of his! influx' 
ence and security , had he not fallen ;mtolthe 
hands of a bolder and more cruel plunderer,' 
Ameer Khan ; who, widi the greatest paitof 
his army, .may be said tOihare sut^istedj fiir; 
iimny ye^r&past, upon ^e Resources! of tbii! 
prince^: The dominions! : of')M^un* Sing! att 
dividiexl apongs t nuknerdus . Ja^eeodars^ M^hor 
hold thdr lands on condition--of supporting 
a certain number of troops -for the- s^^vi^e of 
their prince in time of war; but aS theS^ 
lands are transmitted from ffithor jt9 soi^p^.t^^^ 
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tdimr of the tternre are fmgoVteny. ih^ tbei go^ 
Temmentis tmable to enforce theiti ; atid |he 
majority of the Ja^seerdats cmt^ therefiMne^ 
&nky be regarded &b petty nstvpevs^ / 

The Rajafa of Meiear or Chidipioarl, sdine^ 
ikocB denominated tfaci Ra&a of CfanJUMrev is 
llie rqprreseDtative of the most ancient fti^ 
Slustriocs £Biinfly in Hinldosfoa ^. It ifs deemed^ 
sm^oDCHii: to be altied with^ him, amdvdiei ar^ 
d(»ir widlt Tf^hdich tW hsaads of thd idodfe«jWt 
Ffittcesses o£ Chatore bafire been sraygbt bf 
thaBd^be^cddn^prmcess hds^oH^mdm tbntf 
<»e occasion^, dduged tfafedd|oiningdt)tii^ 
in fainod. The pcindipalfa^ of Qvt&poot ier 
attcHit a. bnndnedi mHesi in) leiigth by eighty h^ 
bmfrdth, and runs along: the isofulAiheaslilkitdec 
etf Joadpogi!. Tl^'CoiitiKti'y m stooBg^i mocm^ 
tamous^ ao^dLfertikfp in partdii/iided kmcJRgsti 
avi]iaiii)3iterbf feudal Ibrds^oandanipartioeouU. 
pictci by the: Mahxattds^ rwliosb pievnicions in^ 
ftodice has. greatly dimdniBhedil^e po^eriii£ 
tihe^ liana f* '^^^ "subjectsi oif ^hki ^rinee^ asf 
wcSlf 08 those of the Re^'alt i»f Joodpoer^- &m 

iMrn I'll ' ^ ■ " >> > M> !* f" ' " "« fV ) f < t > '^ . ' V^'. ' J ' ?f '> > i l ^JO! ! 

t His authority may be sa^d^obe confined to the |town. 
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of the Rajpoot caste, high-spirited and brave 
to excess, impatient of restraint, but at the 
same time peaceful, indolent, and desirous 
of being left unmolested by their neighbours. 
The Rajpoot states el Ajmere contain the 
only vestiges of the ancient Hindoo govern- 
ment of India; they defended their rights and 
their religion \vith uqexampled coura^ 
^ffamsi the Mahomeda^is, and if wq ate even 
qompeUed to tvar with the predatory states 
of Malwa,, we could not a4opt| ^ safer of 
bettjer lijie of policy than that of extending 
their authority at the expense of tke !^fa|%^ 
rajlais. Thes^ priujces would be to our Go^ 
yei;q;nent tj||ie best of dependent aUies ; their 
condijtion would be that to which they hav^ 
ey^r been li9i>itus>ted, . and paying a fi«ed 
but mpderaie. tribute, their countries would 
become rjiiph B»d flourishing under our pro- 
t^tipn, 

I haye failqfd in mjr efforts to acquire ver^ 
C^qrrei9t iijfonjf^^tion regjarding the movements 
qf Riwpj^t Sing^ the chief of Laljore* He is, 
how^yerjj^^^ip ^j ips, and has Ic^ig; tbrjea^efied 
tl^ iiwa^^oji of Cashmere ap^^ 

-■:■' •■':•■■ :- ■ ^:, ^-.^ . • .' , • .', 
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It may be thought that I have drawn aii 
exaggerated picture of the aspect of affairs in 
India ; biit so far from having overcharged, 
I liave but faintly and imperfectly described 
the disorders which at this moment preyaij. 
The truth is, tl^at no native government can 
long exist in collision with a' state, regulatfed 
on such principles as the British' Empire in 
India ; and if we are doomed, ias many think, 
to be lost in expansion, we are fast approad^- 
ihg the verge of ruin, since the tetritories of 
our allies must imperceptibly fall' iritii oui^ 
hands, whilst those of Holkar and Sdiiicliah, 
if left to themselves, will daily bedome inbre 
aud more a chaos 6f discord, ialike eakiilat^d 
to produce the elements of interhar irii^er^ 
and foreign danger. The powerful ' atril of 
the British Government can alorie al^r^si th^ 
progress of these disorders ; and although it 
must be admitted that our possessions are 
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jMifficiently extensive, yet it becomes a que»* 
tion, alike interesting and important^ whethef ' 
it would not be more easy for us to maintain 
our ascendency in the East, by granting to afi * 
industrious race the relief and full benefit of 
our laws, than by supporting the miiiisters of' 
weak and yicious princes, in acts of habitual 
aggression upon their own subjects ? The 
Hindoos, who form the mass of the popula* 
tion of India, are in general brave and tena* 
cious of ancient customs,. but proverbially" 
docile and industrious; and numbers who have 
been ibrced by the barbarous rulers under 
whom they live, or by whom they are sur- 
rounded, to quit the plougk for the sword, 
might easily be induced to resume their 
former occupations. Humanity (if such a 
term can find a place in diplomacy), as well 
as policy, imperatively demand our speedy 
aad determined interposition : the period has 
arrived when neutrality is impracticable, and 
it is for higher authority to devise the best 
mode of restoring the violated peace and 
tranquillity of India. With a nation, like the 
Mahrattas, we can never be respected when 
we cease to be dreaded: the experience of 
years has shewn us the inefficiency and ruin- 

M 
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ous absurdity of a defensive system ; our ex- 
tensive lines are of no avail, they provoke 
rather than repress the daring spirit of our 
eaiemies, whose flying parties of horse have 
passed through the midst of our armies, and 
devastated with impunity, the naked and 
defenceless provinces in their rear. The 
Mahrattas, it is; said, begin to entertain a 
notion, that we are to be conquered by a de- 
sultory warfare, and that the incessant attack 
of great bodies of horse, while they carefully, 
avoid a general action with our troops, will, 
ruin our resources, unhinge the allegiance of 
our subjects, .shake the doubtful fidelity of 
our allies, and remove the impression which 
is generally entertained of our resistless supe- 
riority. 

From a defensive system we have every 
thing to dread and nothing to hope, we 
are dishonoured in the eyes of our subjects, 
and in those of our allies ; we are put to an 
enornious and indefinite expense, our armies 
are harassed and worn out by long and toil- 
some marches in pursuit of an enemy, whom 
they can seldom overtake, while the Pindarics, 
joined iji their march by all the idle and dis- 
contented, swell afi they continue to ad- 
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yance*. At such a crisis we are not only 
justified, but it becomes our paramount duty 
to make use of all the power which we possess ; 
it is a duty which we owe to ourselves, to out 
injured and suffering subjects, and to the mil- 
lions of our fellow-creatures, whose happiness 
or misery hangs upon the line of policy we 
resolve to pursue. No moment could be 
more propitious for any great undertaking 
than the present; we have nothing to fear 
from foreign invasion, our late successes in 
Nepaul and at Hatrass have raised our repu- 
tation, and damped the confidence of our 
enemies, while our armies were never so for- 
midable, nor more conveniently posted for im- 
mediate action. We ought, therefore, to avail 
ourselves of these advantages for a complete 
revision of our political system, and the adop- 
tion of a general arrangement, at once calcu- 
lated to secure the stability of our power, and 
to secure the peace of India on a broad and 
lasting basis. 

If our efforts are to be limited to the mere 

* The party of Pmdaries, which lately ravaged Ganjam, 
consisted of one thousand five hundred horse, when they 
passed the Nerbudda ; but their numbers had^ increased to 
five thousand when they entered the Company's territory. 

M 2 
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suppression of the Pindaries, the nature of 
our operations must, of course, in a great 
measure depend on the proceedings of thcl 
principal predatory powers, or in other words, 
Dowlut Row Scindiah, Holkar, and Ameer 
Khan. These chiefs are, in fact, so blended 
with the Pindarics, that it would be scarcely 
possible to make war upon one without be- 
coming involved in hostilities with the others ; 
but if Scindiah, Holkar, and Ameer Khan 
could be prevailed upon to aid us in our plaus 
for the suppression of these banditti, the task 
would be comparatively easy. I fear, how^ 
ever, that it is vain to expect any thing like 
an efficient or cordial co-operation on the 
part of these chiefs ; it would be requiring of 
them at once to abandon the ideas that have 
been instilled into them from their earliest 
youth, to destroy the common bond of unioii 
between their adherents ; and to abjure the 
very spirit and essence of their institutions. 
A Mahratta is the child of rapine, his educa- 
tion incapacitates him from appreciating the 
blessings of social order ; and he looks with 
the same horror on a life of industry, as the 
pacific boor of another country would con- 
template that in which he so much delights* 
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Overtiires will, no doubt, be made to those 
chiefs, and they will be called upon to declare 
their intentions, and to avow the line they 
mean to take; since in a contest like the pre- 
sent, we cannot admit of neutrality. It is 
frivolous to talk of a strict observance of our 
treaties with Scindiah and Holkar ; the con- 
duct of the former has long since virtually 
annulled the treaty of 1806, and the govern- 
ment of Holkar expired with liiat chief. We 
ikiay conclude from the whole tenor of Scin- 
diah's late proceedings, that he either has not 
'the power, or wants the inclination to check 
the progress of the Pindarics ; he has hitherto 
csvaded all our demands for their suppression, 
and it cannot be denied, that under cover of 
iheit name, he has carried on war against us 
and our allies, for these several years past. 
He is surrounded by men of abandoned priii- 
ciples, and a Hcentious army over whom he 
has little or no control. Several of the former 
are known to be in the interest of the Pindaric 
chiefs, while there are the strongest grounds 
to conclude, that parties of the latter not 
unfrequently accompany these freebooters 
in their inroads into our territories. 

The dread of approaching danger might. 
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perhaps, alann Scindiah, and incline him to 
listen to our proposals ; but if we are to judge 
from past events, and the sentiments which 
this chieftain has never ceased to entertain 
towards us, little dependence can be placed 
on professions extorted by fear. A reluctant 
or forced acquiescence, in the propositions 
made to him, would probably be accompanied 
by secret endeavours to counteract our views, 
and prove more detrimental to the success of 
the general cause, than an open and avowed 
hostiUty- Should Scindiah, however, contrary 
to expectation, zealously enter into our 
plans, his aid and influence would, no doubt, 
most essentially contribute towards the des- 
truction of the Pindarics. 

Proposals of friendship will, no doubt, be 
made to the widow regent, or representative 
of the house of Holkar, and it may be policy 
in us to take the young prince under our 
protection ; and, if possible, support his au- 
thority in such a manner as to establish some 
form of government, that would prevent his 
country from continuing, as at present, an 
asylum for the Pindarics, a great proportion 
of whom may be said to subsist upoa its 
resources, r ^ < 
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Should, however, all i our endeavours to 
secure the co-operation of the^ ^predatory 
powers prove futile, it might, in my opinion, 
be regarded rather as a. fortunate occurrence 
than otherwise ; since it would enable us to 
carry our plans for the future peace of India 
more completely into effect. . The great Ex- 
tent and mountainous nature of the xKwntry 
they at present occupy, their jarring interests 
and perpetual feuds, would render any thing 
like a. geneml combination or confederacy 
against us totally impracticable; and even 
were their whole power; united, it would be 
incapable of resisting the overwhelming 
Jforce we have collected on their frontier. Out 
armies surround them in almost every direc* 
tion in Hindostan, in Bundelcund, in Be^ar, 
in the Deckan, and in Guzzerat, and only 
iwait'for orders to attack thepi in every q«dx^ 
ter. Their strong. holds, their families^* and 
their treasures, would successively fall into 
our hands. The only fear we can entertain 
is, that they would not venture to meet us in 
action, their troops would disperse, and we 
should, in all probability, find ourselves in- 
volved in a long and toilsome contest with an 
enemy that was almost intangible. But the 
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war, though protracted, would be final ; and 
the countries which we aided, would furnish 
us with ample means to complete the reduce 
tion of our enemies ; as we should, probably, 
find in the revival of the authority of the 
native Hindoo princes, the best of all secu^ 
rities against the re-appeararice of their op- 
pressors *. 

The Mahratta power has never been fixed 
on any solid basis in Hindostan ; it is still 
regarded as an intruder in Malwa, and its 
exptilsion would be at once eAsy of achieve- 
ment and beneficial to a country, to the pros- 
perity and happiness of which its rule has 
been so baneful. This is, in all probability, 
the la^t war in which we shall be involved for 
many years ; its successful issue will leave us 
the undisputed masters of the vast peninsida 
of India, and we shall have to decide upon 
the future destinies of seventy millions of 

* The excellency of the policy lately adopted by the Go- 
vernor-Generaly in the employment of numerous bodies of 
irregular horse, cannot be sufficiently commended. It must 
%e attended with the moAt beneficial effects ; ^it will increase 
4Mir means ofoffence in the most necessary arm, add greatly to 
^ popularity, and provide for (he subsistence of thousands, 
wh9 might otherwise be compelled to swell the ranks of our 
enemies/ 
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souls. If compdled to a policy tiiat places 
us in this situation, we shall have to ccmsider 
whether we are to receive the whole or any 
part of the countries we may conquer under 
our own immediate management, or whether 
parts of them shall be restored, under certain 
conditions and restrictions, to Scindiah and 
Holkar ; of be divided amongst those of our 
allies, who may assist ns in the prosecution of 
the war ; or restored to the ancient famihes 
of the country, on conditions that may place 
them in subjection to our power. 

If the events which I have anticipated' 
should take place, I should deprecate the 
idea of any part of Malwa being restored to 
predatory chiefs, because no reliance can be* 
placed on their friendship ; and we should ^ 
always be exposed, in a greater or less degree, 
to the same dangers as those under which we 
now labour. We should either be compelled 
to exercise an invidious interference in all their * 
internal arrangements, or the territories re- 
stored to them would soon relapse into the 
Siame chaos of confusion, from which we sup« 
pose it to have been redeemed. At the same 
time it would be neither politic nor desirable 
that we should ourselves immediately occupy 
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any part of tHis exhausted province; nor is it 
to be supposed, the Government in England 
would readily sanction the extension of our 
territory in this quarter. A part of Malwa 
might be given to the Rajah of Berar ; the 
principality of Bhopaul might be enlarged, 
and a very considerable proportion of the 
conquered countries divided between the 
Rajpoot princes, on whose friendship we 
might rely with perfect confidence, and under 
whose management, with occasional aid and 
advice from, us, the territories under. their 
itile, would rapidly improve. In conformity 
with the principles which have been already 
adopted, our allies should severally be made 
to retain a quota of troops for the preservation 
of tranquillity in their respective possessions ; 
and in this manner subsistence and employ- 
ment would be found for numbers of the 
military classes, who would be recovered 
from their idle and profligate pursuits by the 
gradual operation of a settled system, and 
a judicious mixture of mildness and severity. 
It is certainly our policy to avoid, a§ far as 
we can with safety, the increase of our terri- 
tory. Ouij dominions on the west coast of 
India ought, however, to be connected with 
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those in Bundelcuhd ; and, with this object, 
the possessions of Holkar and Scindiah, in 
Candeish, would for many reasons be a most 
valuable acquisition. These are not, however, 
the only arrangements we should have to 
consider ; we must direct our attention once 
more to the Peishwah and the Nizam, and 
more particularly to the latter, I have al- 
ready dwelt at great length on the evils aris- 
ing out of the nature of our present connexion 
with the Nizam ; but I am by no means aware 
that the enls of which we complain would 
be in any degree lessened, were we to with- 
draw from all interference in his concerns, 
whereas the resources of' his country might, 
in that event, be turned against us. We 
have, therefore, only a choice of difficulties ; 
and the question may be considered as one 
of the most serious and embarrassing, on 
which we can be called upon to decide in the 
government of this great and extraordinary 
empire. 

I have stated freely my opinions, but these 
are not, perhaps, entitled to much considera- 
tion ; they are formed at a distance from the 
scene of action, and without the means of 
acquiring that accurate information which 
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was jDecessary to enable me tx) discuss a sub^ 
ject of such importance. I may, however, 
be allowed to express my confidence, founded 
on the experience of past measures, that 
nothing will be left undone, which wisdom or 
energy can accompUsh, by the illustrious 
person now at the head of our Indian Go- 
vernment 
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